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Iv a work just published, entitled 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte!, by Alfred 
Resch, who is already known to the world 
of Biblical criticism by his treatise on the 
Agrapha of the New Testament, will be 
found certain criticisms of my tract on the 
History of the Codex Bezae, which was pub- 
lished last year in the Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, just as Resch’s researches are in 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen. The 
parallel between our publications is not 
merely an external one, though I think it is 
fair to admit that we are distinctly imitat- 
ing, in our little Cambridge series, the 
German research and enthusiasm which 
Harnack has done so much to crystallize : 
we are also working internally on parallel 
lines, and especially Dr. Resch and myself 
are engaged on the very same questions, 
viz. the origin of the variant forms of the 
Gospels, only we are working from opposite 
ends; I am working up stream, and Resch 
is working down ; I follow the readings of 
variant MSS. up stream until I find, as 
I suppose, their origin; Resch has divined, 
as he supposes, their origin and has only to 
read the facts in the light of his hypothesis ; 
and we shall meet by and bye some- 
where between our two starting-points, 

' Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zw den Evangelien : 
lexteritische und quelleneritische Griindlegungen ; von 
ALFRED Rescu. Leipzig, 1893. 
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and it would be presumptuous at present to 
anticipate whether the meeting-point is 
nearer to my end of the line of action or 
of his. 

But we may at least be grateful that each 
of us is.able to appreciate the industry of 
the other, and not disposed unduly to depre- 
ciate the results which are brought forward ; 
on my side I am sure that this is the case, 
and [ am confident that it is also true of 
Resch, for his newest work is charitable of 
my latest brochure, and charitable almost to 
a fault. Perhaps one reason for this, be- 
yond the main reason of mutual charity 
which is happily spreading amongst Biblical 
critics, and in which Cambridge will always 
try to rival Leipsic, lies in the sense that 
Resch had that my researches, like his own, 
were as yet largely tentative and incomplete. 
Neither of us would wish to hurry the other 
to conclusions, or to prejudice work that is 
slowly maturing by an undue criticism 
of what has already been issued. 

But we have come to a point where Resch 
judges my results to have suffered, from a 
deficiency in the preliminary manipulation 
of the data of the problem. Accordingly, as 
in the case of the excavators who cut the 
famous tunnel at Siloam, ‘there is heard the 
voice of a man calling to his neighbour,’ 
and it would be extremely discourteous on 
my part not to respond to the sound of the 
tools or to the voice of the worker. Con- 
sequently, when Resch informs me, in a 
manner to which I certainly take not the 
least exception, that my results on the 
Codex Bezae will bé vitiated by the neglect 
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of the previous researches of Credner, and 
thinks it necessary for himself to restate the 
whole of Credner’s position and many of 
his arguments, I feel it my duty to point 
out some of the reasons for my neglect of 
Credner, and to warn my fellow-labourer 
that, unless he is careful to work over all 
Credner’s statements for himself, he will find 
that an earlier writer has digged a pit for 
his feet. 

According to Resch, it became necessary 
for him to reproduce the fundamental lines 
of Credner’s investigation of the Codex 
Bezae, because the latest discussion of the 
subject, in the Cambridge Studies, had not 
once alluded to Credner, to say nothing of 
giving him a proper attention. A re-state- 
ment of Credner’s theory was, therefore, 
demanded ; for Credner’s was the most 
instructive investigation which the subject 
had received. 

Credner detected three stages of develop- 
ment in the Codex Bezae: (i) the origin of 
the MS. lies somewhere in the second cen- 
tury, amongst Ebionite (Antichiliastic Jews) 
apparently in Palestine, and in its earliest 
form the text contained the Four Gospels, 
the Catholic Epistles, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Two sources were employed in 
the production of the text, of which one is 
described by Credner as ‘an unknown 
authority’ or ‘an Apocryphal Gospel.’ 
The earliest form of the text was charac- 
terized by free handling and by numerous 
glosses (especially in the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles). 

The next stage of its development or at 
all events the next stage which can be 
clearly made out, is dated by Credner about 
the year 500; the MS. tradition still lies 
within the circle of the Judaeo-Christian 
Church, but about this time an attempt was 
made to give the text a form more suitable 
for ecclesiastical use, by adopting the method 
of arrangement in sentences which Euthalius 
had introduced, somewhere about a.p. 480, 
and perhaps the Greek text may have been 
already paralleled by the accommodation of a 
Latin translation, similarly divided to the 
Greek. The ecclesiastical lections, which 
are marked on the margins of the Codex 
Bezae, must have been already attached to 
the text, for amongst them are 26 lessons 
for the Sabbath, which intimate Judaeo- 
Christian origin and usage ; moreover, since 
they are in Greek only, it is unlikely that, 
at the time of their introduction, the Latin 
text had been attached to the Greek. 

The third and last stage of textual develop- 
ment belongs to the end of the sixth or begin- 


ning of the seventh century, when the actual 
Codex Bezae was produced, by dictation of 
the sentences to a skilled calligrapher ; the 
work was probably carried out in Southern 
Gaul, whither the text had been carried by 
some Oriental Jewish-Christian. The litur. 
gical notes, which were in the copy from 
which the Codex Bezae was taken, had 
become defective through time and use, and 
were copied, by another hand to that of the 
calligraphist, in their worn and mutilated 
form. The Latin text was of course tran- 
scribed at the same time. 

Such, in brief, is Credner’s theory, as 
stated by Resch. And we must add that 
Resch not only states the theory but that 
he endorses it, referring the reader for the 
detailed proofs to Credner’s Beitrdge zur 
Einleitung in die Biblischen Schriften. pp. 
452—518. It is true that Resch points out 
a weakness in Credner’s work, in that he 
did not recognize sufficiently the relations 
between the Codex Bezae and the Old-Latin 
and Old-Syriac texts, which constitute with 
it a distinct textual family. But I think 
we may say without injustice that Resch, 
with this single exception, endorses Credner’s 
investigation and its results. For instance, 
the view that the MS. has a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian origin is endorsed ;1 the ‘unknown 
authority’ of Credner, which lies at the 
back of the Western text as one of its 
sources, is identified with a secondary 
translation of the original Hebrew Gospel ;* 


1 Ky. p. 33. ‘Hatte der Redaktor jenes Arche- 
typus, jenes iiltesten Evangeliencanons, ohne selbst 
Judenchrist zu sein, die—auch von Justin getheilte, 
vermittelnde Stellung dem gemiissigten Judenchris- 
tenthum gegeniiber zum Ausdruck gebracht, sofern 
er das judenchristliche Evangelium an die Spitz 
dieses im Uebrigen echt katholischen Evangelien- 
canons gestellt hatte, so verdanken wir speciell die 
weitere Ausbildung der Handschrift, die uns jetzt im 
Codex Bezae vorliegt, wusschlicsslich judenchristlichen 
Kreisen, welche die Apostelgeschichte und die 
katholischen Briefe, nicht aber paulinische 
Schriftthum, der Handschrift einverleibten. Auch 
die weitere Conservirung der Handschrift im Laufe 
der niichsten Jahrhunderte wird, wie Credner ganz 
richtig gesehen hat, auf dicselben judenchristlichen 
Kreise zuruckzufiihren sein. Denn wihrend in der 
orthodoxen Kirche in. Folge der canonischen Text- 
recension die Exemplare jener Vorcanonischen Evan- 
geliensammlung liingst verdriingt und verschwunden 
und nur in Uebersetzungen erhalten waren, blieben 
diese judeuchristlichen Kreise von der Textrecension 
der Grosskirche unberiihrt, und konnten so ell 
griechisches Exemplar jener Vorcanonischen Evangel- 
iensammlung fiir ihren gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch 
bewahren und in jene spiitere Zeit hiniiberretten.’ 

2 Pp. 144. ‘Bei der Besprechung dieser wichtigen 
Handschrift...habe ich bereits darauf hingewiesen, 
dass die aussercanonische Textrecension, mit welcher 
speciell das Lucas-evangelium in diesem Codex auftritt, 
zu erkliiren sei aus dem Einfluss einer Uebersetzung 
des Urevangeliums, verwandt derjenigen, welche vou 
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and the stages of development which 
Credner indicates for the Western text, as 
we find it in Codex Bezae, are accepted and 
tabulated.! 

It is further stated, in accordance with 
Credner’s views (‘hat Credner jedenfalls 
richtig bezeichnet’), that in the history 
of the origin of the bilingual text we must 
allow that the Latin text was added to the 
Greek as early as 500, in order to allow for 
such corruptions as have arisen from the 
interaction of the Greek and Latin upon 
one another. But before this time the 
tradition of the text involved many mar- 
ginal annotations, such as the Ammonian 
sections, and apparently the Sabbath lections, 
while at the time when this redaction was 
made, the lections of Euthalius were intro- 
duced, and the stichometric division of the 
text. For we know for certain (according 
to Resch) that the stichometric division of 
the Acts is due to Euthalius. And it is 
natural to assume that if at this time 
(about 500 a.p.) the Latin text, sticho- 
metrically divided, were added to the Greek, 
the Latin text would remain free from the 
previously existing Greek annotations of a 
liturgical character. And it is these litur- 
gical notes, together with their Sabbath 
lessons which more than anything else 
(mehr als alles Andere) entitle us to refer the 
origin and use of the Western text to 
Judaeo-Christian circles, and enable us to 
approve Credner’s suggestion that the text 
was brought into Southern Gaul, in its later 
form, by some Syrian Jewish-Christian, 
probably a trader, and that it was finally 
dictated to a scribe, not very well acquainted 
with Greek, towards the end of the sixth 
century. 

It is sufficient to present this brief sum- 
mary, to show that Resch has absorbed 
Credner’s views almost without modification ; 
and since he has rarely added any reason 
dem ersten Evangelium beniitzt worden ist, und dass 
eben hierin die von Credner gesuchte ‘‘ unbekannte 
Autoritiit, zu finden sei, auf welche die kiihne Text- 
recension des Lucas-evangeliums nach dem Codex D 
sich sttitze, indem hieraus auch die zahlreichen 
scheinbaren Conformierung des Lucastextes nach 
dem sich erkliiren.” ’ 

A. Archetypus. 

Griechischer Evangeliencanon spiitestens um 140. 

Evangeliencanon 
mit Apostelgesch. u. Kathol 
Briefen vor 200. 

C. Neue Redaktion von B. 
Beifiigung des lateinischen 
Textes um 500. 

D. Letzte Abschrift des 
bilingualen Codex—gegen 
Ende des 6, Jahrhunderts. 
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for their reception except, by reference and 
implication, the reasons already given by 
Credner, we are entitled to conclude that he 
considers those reasons to be valid, and not 
to need much further enforcement. 

The best way to see the error which Resch 
has made in thus endorsing Credner will be 
to follow the method which I adopted in my 
tract on the Codex Bezae, viz. to begin with 
the marginal annotations. 

On p. 27 Resch has noted the following 
marginal note from the Codex Bezae, and 
given an elucidation of it :— 


-FNOCMA ava |yvoopa 
MEPITOYCA Tov oa 
TWTHC | BBalrov rns 
AKOYNI 8: Jaxouve 
MOY | [ov 


ie. it is a lection for the Sabbath which 
precedes the Sunday after Easter, which is 
called the diaxwyowos. And it is inferred 
that since the lectionary direction is given 
in this imperfect form, it must have been 
copied from a previous MS. in which the 
direction had become partly illegible.” 

In this Resch was simply following 
Credner, who had taken the lection from 
Kipling, and had remarked that ‘in unsere 
Handschrift konnten die verstiimmelten 
Worte aber nur dadurch gelangen, dass sie, 
Buchstabe fiir Buchstabe, aus einer andern 
Handschrift eingetragen worden sind, welche 
schadhaft geworden war, dergestalt, dass 
die Anfangssylben fehlten.’—(Beitrdge, p. 
500. 

Thee mistake made (for as we shall see 
presently the explanation is erroneous from 
stem to stern) was partly due to Kipling, 
who had printed these liturgical notes on 
the margin of his text, in the same type as 
the text. But Kipling did not venture to 
make the liturgical note coeval with the 
MS., as must be the case, if the theory is 
to hold that it was to be found in the 
tradition of the text at an earlier date than 
the Codex Bezae itself. What Kipling said 
of it was as follows (p. xv.): ‘notae litur- 
gicae,...non a prima quidem manu, at certe 
tamen, ut mihi videtur, ante saeculum 
septimum appositae,’ and Kipling’s state- 
ment was copied by D. Schulz (Disputatio, 
p. 10) in the words ‘Haec glossemata 


* Die liturgischen Randbemerkungen, welche 
durch den fortgesetzten Gebrauch des friiheren 
Kirehenexemplars defekt geworden waren, wurden in 
ihrer verstiimmelten Gestalt der neuen Handschrift 
von einer andern Hand einverleibt. 
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antiquissima, si minus a prim4 quidem 
manu, at certe ante saeculum septimum 
iamiam adscripta esse.’ How then did 
Credner come to attribute an artificial 
antiquity to such a liturgical note? Ob- 
viously it was the incomplete form in which 
the note occurs, which suggested that it had 
been copied from a previous Codex. But in 
this Credner was misled by Kipling, and did 
not see that what Kipling was trying to 
reproduce was an annotation on the margin 
of a MS., where a part of the MS. had been 
cut away. 

And it is unfortunate that Resch, who 
has read through the Codex Bezae, both in 
Kipling’s edition and in the edition of 
Scrivener, did not see the mistake that 
Credner had made, nor correct it, either by 
Kipling’s preface or by Scrivener’s preface 
and annotations. If he will turn to 
Scrivener’s edition, p. 450, he will find the 
following note: 

423 b. ll. 11—15...ayvoopa..ps tov oa...Tw 
(7.€. sive EBdop. 
a’, margine abscisso L etc. ;) 
and if he will further turn to the preface of 
Scrivener (p. xxvii.) he will find conclusive 
reasons for dating this corrector (whom 
Serivener calls L) not earlier than the ninth 
century. It is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that Resch had not taken the trouble to 
verify such an easy point as the date of an 
annotator. 

What then becomes of Credner’s Judaeo- 
Christian liturgical notes, which, according 
to Resch, more than anything else, lead us to 
believe that the Codex Bezae goes back to a 
Judaeo-Christian origin! Not only does it 
appear that this particular case, on -which 
so much has been built, is a delusion ; but 
the whole of Credner’s remarks on the 
liturgical annotations in the Codex Bezae 
are at fault: first, they do not belong to 
the date to which Credner wishes to refer 
them ; secondly, they have nothing to do 
with the Jews. 

As Resch has challenged an appeal to 
Credner, to Credner he must go; but he 
must not go without the MS. or some 
trustworthy edition of its text. And if 
Credner wishes to carry these liturgical 
notes back into remote antiquity, or even 
to the time of production of the Codex 
Bezae or the century before that time, he 
must be met with a stern palaeographical 
negative. None of these annotations are 
as early as the ninth century, and some of 
them are as late as the twelfth. Conse- 
quently it is hard to regard Credner’s study 
of the Codex Bezae as the most instructive 
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that has yet appeared; it is unjust to 
Scrivener, to say the least. 

The number of errors which Credner has 
fallen into in his account of these marginal 
hands is simply appalling. I shall give one 
or two instances, if only to justify myself 
for having neglected Credner. 

Would any one believe it possible that a 
lection marked against Matt. xvi. 28—xvii. 
9 with the words peraimopdos avvayvoopa 
could be interpreted in the following 
manner 

‘Ich weiss das seltsame erste Wort nur 
aus eine Vermischung des Griechischen mit 
dem Lateinischen zu erkliren. perapopdos 
soll heissen, eigentlich : wera morbos. Das 
Eindringen Lateinischer Worter in die 
Griechischen Sprache des Gemeinen Lebens 
ist aus dem N.T. bekannt. Hiernach sollte 
der bezeichnete Abschnitt als Gebet und 
Trost fiir Kriinke und Genesende verlesen 
werden, und dazu passt auch der Inhalt’ 
The lesson is, as the matter shows, the 
regular one for the feast of the Transfigura- 
tion The date of the 
annotation is. as before, of the ninth cen- 
tury, yet Credner does not hesitate to say 
(p. 505) ‘auch der Umfang und die litur- 
gische Beschaffenheit dieser Randbemer- 
kungen fiihren uns auf Judenchristen.’ 

A more striking case still isin a marginal 
annotation attached to John v. 18; which 
reads 


EPIANATIAY 
AMENOC 


and is rightly given by Credner in the form 


rept dvaravoapévous. That is, we have here 
a church lection pro defunctis. But accor- 
ding to Credner, who wishes to find traces 
of Judaeo-Christian usage, we are to see in 
the words an allusion to those persons who 
rest on the Jewish Sabbath; for according 
to his view (p. 506), ‘Dies bezieht sich auf 
die Jiidische Feier des Sabbathes, welche 
dvaravois heisst. Joseph. Antig. 3, 12, 3. 
Derselbe contra Ap. 2, 2. Epiphanius 
Haer. 42,3. Thilo, Acta Thomae pp. 146, 
223. ’Avaravodpevor sind folglich diejenigen, 
welche den Sabbath nach Jiidischer Weise 
als Ruhetag feiern. Die Absicht des Ver- 
fassers dieser Bemerkung kann nun keine 
andere gewesen sein, als das Unrechtmiissige 
der Jiidischer Feier des Sabbathes auf 
Johannes v. 18  gestiitzt hervorzubeben 
u.s.w.’ And it follows that, if the allusion 
to those persons who rest on the Sabbath be 
attached to the passage in which Christ 1s 
charged with breaking the Sabbath, then 
we are in the circle where Jewish beliefs 
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are in process of being antagonized ; that 
is, the text belongs to a time when the 
Church is being withdrawn from its half- 
Jewish state into one more distinctly Chris- 
tian. All this pyramid-on-apex-building 
depends on the curious interpretation which 
Oredner makes of the marginal reading. 
Nor does he stop here, but realizing that the 
case was not dissimilar to the one which we 
previously discussed, he maintained that the 
imperfect form in which the marginal note 
is transmitted is again a case where mar- 
ginal annotations have been taken from a 
copy in which they had become partly 
illegible. 

But, as before, the marginal reading, 
which is by the very same hand, refers to 
lectionary usage of the ninth century ; the 
two missing letters have been cut from the 
edge ; and the lesson is the proper one to be 
read over the departed. And the reason 
for the selection of the passage is to be 
sought, not in any allusion to Sabbath 
breaking, but in the doctrine that the ‘Son 
quickeneth whom he will dec.’ It is the 
more strange that Credner should have 
missed the meaning, since he cites lower 
down (p. 511) a Roman burial inscription in 
the form Toros dvaravcaws “Appoviov 
Eirvyeiov Opérrov. But the fact is that very 
little which Credner wrote will stand an 
appeal to the manuscript, and for this reason 
Iam sorry that Resch has endorsed so much 
of his work, and especially that he has laid 
such stress on the demonstration of a 
Judaeo-Christian origin which Credner de- 
tected in the marginal liturgical annotations. 
A reference to Resch (p. 34) will show that 
he has carried up to the date a.p. 500 the 
Ammonian sections, the pericopes for the 
Sabbath, the lections of Euthalius in the 
Acts, and the stichometry (=colometry) of 
the MS. Let us then see what Scrivener 
says on the subject of the Ammonian 
sections in the Codex Bezae. He tells us 
(Cod. Bezae, p. xx.) that ‘The Ammonian 
sections, without the Eusebian Canons, are 
inserted in the side margin of Codex Bezae 
by a scribe whom we shall hereafter show to 
have lived several centuries later than this 
manuscript was written’; and again (pp. 
Xxvi. xxvii.) ‘it is evident from a careful 
comparison of the marginal numerals of the 
Ammonian sections with the great body of 
the liturgical annotations (written in thick, 
clumsy letters with ink of a purple hue), 
especially in the Gospels, that they are the 
work of one scribe, whom we shall call 
L....... A bare inspection of Facsimile Pl. 
nl. no. 12 will prove that L...... cannot be 
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dated before the ninth century.’ I suppose 
that Credner was here mislead by Kipling’s 
edition in which the Ammonian numbers are 
printed with the text, though Kipling did 
not assume them to be coeval with the MS. : 
and Resch must have followed Credner, 
though a reference to Scrivener would have 
kept him from this hydra-headed catalogue 
of errors. We have now disposed of the 
argument from the Ammonian sections, as 
well as that from the pericopes for the 
Sabbath (which are a mere relic of Gallican 
usage in the ninth century, as I think might 
have been gathered from my own modest 
little tract). We come next to the question 
of the lections of Euthalius in the Acts, 
which Credner, followed by Resch, carries 
back to the time of Euthalius, very nearly. 
Here again we are dealing with marginal 
references of a later date, by two separate 
hands of the twelfth century. I do not 
even believe that we can make out an iden- 
tification of the lections with the Euthalian 
system ; but, even if we could, there would 
be nothing gained, for no result follows 
from the marginal ascription of Euthalian 
lections in the twelfth century. And I am 
only sorry that Resch did not see that he 
was treading on the thinnest of thin ice in 
following Credner. 

But, it may be said, the stichometry of the 
MS. is surely an integral part of the MS. 
itself ; and while on the one hand it cannot 
be more ancient than Euthalius, who in- 
vented it; on the other hand it must be 
early, for the Codex Bezae was obviously 
transcribed from a copy similarly divided to 
itself. But neither can this be made out, 
for a reference to Euthalius’ reckoning of the 
atixot into which he divided the text agrees 
closely with the conventional book-measure 
obtained by dividing the text into breadths 
of sixteen syllables. And even if it be 
argued that Euthalius colified (to coin a 
word) his text into short sense-lines as well 
as measured it, there is no proof that the 
Codex Bezae contains his system, and, as far 
as the Gospels go, the line division can be 
carried back much farther, probably into the 
second century. So that all the details of 
the description of the MS. which Resch 
characterized as ‘most instructive’ are 
shown to be errors, arising from an insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with the MS. itself. 
But, further, Resch has (p. 34) adopted from 
Credner the theory that the Codex was 
written from dictation. There is nothing in 
this which bears closely upon the problem of 
origins ; and yet, as I have been directed to 
study my Credner, and Resch gives no other 
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evidence than what is found in Credner, it 
may be worth while to look at the instances, 
and see whether the palaeographical argu- 
ment is a just one. 

Credner gives ten instances of errors in- 
troduced by aberrations of the ear in a 
scribe writing from dictation. Most of 
these would be rejected at once by any 
one familiar with the copying of uncial 
texts : e.g. 


Luke xvi. 26, D has TTEICE! for MICE! 
(written MEICE! in early texts). 

Luke vi. 20, D has €TIAPAC for 
ETTAPAC. 

Acts vi. 5, 4, D has MECON COI for 
MENON COI, where the eye has wandered 
two or three letters. 

Acts iv. 29, D has read ATTEIAAC as 
ATIAC, which is certainly a palaeograph- 
cal error. 


But what need to go further, for if these 
are copyists’ errors, the scribe was reading 
the book for himself, and not writing from 
dictation. The only instance which Credner 
gives that has any verisimilitude is John 
xiv. 21, where éudaviow has been read as 
évpwvyjow. But the human mind is quite 
capable of such confusions, without the 
introduction of a dictator. 

It seems, then, that all the particulars of 
Credner’s theory which Resch has taken 
over are invalid and unsustained by an 
appeal to the MS. We do not mean to say 
that Credner’s theory of a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian origin of the Western text is an im- 
possible theory, or the closely related theory 
of Resch. Only the reasons which have 
been brought forward thus far are out of 
harmony with the palaeographical facts, and 
new reasons must be found. Non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis. We have no 
wish to disparage Resch’s work on the text, 
which is extremely interesting and may 
lead to some very important conclusions. 
Only we must ask him to neglect Credner, 
and to allow other people to neglect him, 
when they can show good reasons for doing 
so. There is too much interesting work on 
hand for us to be justified in spending 
precious time in correcting the multitudi- 
nous errors of a critic of the last generation. 
Probably it would also be wise of Resch not 
to lay undue stress on certain other points, 
which he has borrowed from Credner, in 
reference to the theory of the Canon ; for 
they do not affect his new theory of Gospel 


origins, and may cause it to be unfairly dis. 
credited. I mean, to take an instance, the 
statement that the original Judaeo-Christian 
Canon contained only the Four Gospels, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Acts: and not the 
Pauline Epistles (Resch, p. 33). We are all 
agreed that the Codex Bezae does not con- 
tain the Pauline Epistles, and we are also 
satisfied that it contains one page of a 
simple Catholic Epistle (probably the last of 
three originally extant Epistles of John); 
but we are not agreed that Codex Bezae is 


the Canon, nor that it is a Judaeo-Christian 


or Petrine book. Surely it would be better 
to reserve our judgments in the case of a 
MS. which is imperfect in the middle and at 
the end, and of which we have not even 
the right to affirm that it existed without a 
companion volume. 

It is fair to make this last suggestion, 
because Resch has made a mistake of this 
very kind with regard to the completeness 
of a MS. in his notes on the Codex 
Sangallensis (A), which he thinks may go 
back into a very early base, partly because 
it is bilingual, and partly because it is 
limited to the Four Gospels. It is quite 
true that the Codex Sangallensis does con- 
tain many very early readings, but, as to its 
limitation to the Four Gospels, it is well 
known that the companion volume con- 
taining the Pauline Epistles is extant, and 
is known in the critical apparatus by the 
sign G"", and to librarians as the Codex 
Boernerianus. 

Ihave said nothing so far in defence of 
my own theory about the Codex Bezae. 
The reader of Resch’s little book will see 
that my explanations are not considered 
adequate, and that there are many readings 
where Codex Bezae deviates from the 
Canonical text, which are not easily ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of Latin influence. 
[ think this is quite possible and have no 
objection to make, if Resch can establish 
his contention ; for I hope to see my way 
some day to all necessary corrections and 
expansions of my first statement. But 
perhaps I may remark that there are some 
weak spots in Resch’s list, and in his de- 
ductions from them. For example, if it be 
true that the reading of D in Matt. x. 6 
(imayere for ropeverGe) cannot be due to any 
retranslation, as the words are wholly in- 
different in meaning, why does it follow that 
in Luke ix. 57, where D reads érdyas for 
drépyn, we are entitled to infer that the 
Itala MSS. also must have had izayets or 
iraéyys in the texts from which they were 
translated, because they now agree with Cod, 
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Bezae in reading éeris : (wenn nun alle Itala- 
Handschriften mit der Vulgata : ieris lesen 
und also imdyes....voraussetzen)? Or per- 
haps the re-translation would be invalid in 
support of Harris’ theory, but good iwhen 
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employed in demonstrating the unity and 
antiquity of the Western text, which, of 
course, I hold as strongly as Resch ? 

J. RenpEL Harris. 


ACHILLES AT SKYROS. 


Tue outline of the pretty story is this :— 
Achilles when a boy was secluded in the 
island of Skyros by Peleus and Thetis: the 
intention of his parents being to save him 
from the early death to which he was doomed. 
He was dressed as a girl, and lived at the 
court of Lykomedes as one of the king’s 
daughters. His disguise was at length pene- 
trated by Odysseus, and he was taken to 
Troy. 
There are indications in the myth which 
may make it possible that it embodies a 
practice similar to those usages at puberty, 
commonly called ‘initiation,’ which are 
almost universal among uncivilized peoples. 
It is to be noted that there do exist other 
indications in Greek and Roman usage of 
such puberty-ceremonies. 

As this seclusion of Achilles was, in a 
way, a preliminary to his bearing arms at 
Troy, so the ‘initiation’ of the savage boy 
marks the end of boyhood, and admits him 
to the full rights of a man. The candidates 
are secluded in special places, often in the 
depths of the forest, where they pass their 
time of probation, often extending to weeks 
or months, and undergo the various tests or 
operations prescribed by custom, the most 
conspicuous of the latter among many 
peoples being circumcision or a_ similar 
mutilation. As puberty is the end of child- 
hood, so it is not the least critical moment 
in that period of life which to the savage 
mind, doubtless because of its many atten- 
dant ills, is one of special danger. The boy 
at puberty is a ‘tabooed’ person, as is the 
child when sick, for both are considered to 
be in a state of danger, which is the primary 
idea of the condition known as ‘tabooed.’ 
Now the dangers to which the ‘ tabooed ’ 
person is exposed are the attacks or malig- 
nant influence of hostile spirits, and 
protection against these is, I consider, the 
primary intention of the various rules ob- 
served and the precautions taken by the 
obnoxious person. As Achilles is said to 
have been nine years old when he was sent 
to Skyros, it will be well to note here that, 


though dates given in myth are not always 
of importance, puberty-ceremonies do not 
always take place simultaneously with the 
appearance of the signs of puberty. There 
is frequently an interval of one or more 
years, either before or after ; and in the case 
of analogous usages, or ‘survivals’ which 
may after all be simply analogous, the date 
moves very near to that of so-called bap- 
tismal ceremonies. Thus in modern Egypt, 
circumcision is performed at the age of five 
or six or later, and among the peasants not 
unfrequently at the age of twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen years (KE. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians i. 61). To take an example from 
a lower level of culture, where too Moham- 
medan influence has been at work,—the 
races inhabiting the archipelago between 
Papua and Celebes practise ceremonies at 
puberty, especially circumcision, but the 
latter in some cases is performed at the age 
of seven, or between the ages of seven and 
ten (J. G. F. Riedel, de sluik-en kroes- 
harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua 6, 
139, 177). It is an interesting coincidence 
that, as the savage boy at ‘initiation’ or 
under other conditions of taboo, is protected 
against hurtful spirits, so Achilles was 
secluded in Skyros to hide from fate. I am 
not here concerned to decide whether this be 
more than coincidence, or another instance 
of a mythmaker’s attempt to account by a 
rational explanation for what would other- 
wise be unaccountable. To proceed, a very 
general means of protection for ‘ tabooed’ 
persons is disguise, a principle first demon- 
strated by Mr. J. G. Frazer in the case of 
mourners (Journal Anthropological Institute 
xv. 64 ff., ‘On certain Burial Customs as 
illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the 
Soul’). Now an accredited disguise for men 
and boys against their spiritual foes is female 
dress, which the Lycians wore as mourning 
(Plutarch, Consolat. ad Apollonium 22; 
Valerius Maximus ii. 6, 13). This disguise 
has a further advantage, for it is believed 
that hostile spirits will not touch a woman, 
not from any feelings of chivalry, but simply 
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because so mere a chattel is beneath the 
notice of a respectable demon. 

On the occasion of his circumcision, an 
Egyptian boy, previously to the performance 
of the rite, is led through the town in pro- 
cession. He is on horseback; in his hand 
is a folded embroidered handkerchief which 
he constantly holds before his mouth,—the 
original idea being doubtless to prevent the 
escape of the soul, an accident to which 
‘tabooed’ persons are peculiarly liable (on 
the soul issuing from the mouth, see A. 
Bastian, Allerlei aus Volksund Menschen- 
kunde ii. lix. ff., and J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough i. 123 ff.) ; and, lastly, he wears the 
dress and ornaments of the female sex, the 
clothes being generally borrowed from some 
lady, and much too large for him (E.W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians i. 62, ii. 279).! 

Such is the view that may be suggested 
by the first of the two main features of the 
myth. I now pass to the second. 

Another method of disguise is to change 
the name of the ‘ tabooed’ person, in order 
to deceive the hostile spirits. Thus the 
Ansayree change their names when ill (A. 
Bastian, Die Volker des dstlichen Asien 5, 
348). Among the Dayaks of Borneo, parents 
often change a child’s name, especially if 
sickly, the idea being, as they themselves 
explain, ‘that they will deceive the inimical 
spirits by following this practice’ (St. John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far East i. 197). 

Among the natives of the Luang-Sermata 
islands, when a child is named, the name 
must be at once changed if it begin to cry 
(J. G. F. Riedel, de slwik-en kroesharige rassen 
tusschen Selebes en Papua 327). In Tonquin 
it was the custom to give children ‘ horrid 
names, that the evil Genii may be afraid of 
them and not hurt them ; they change these 
names when they think the children are 
strong enough not to any longer fear the 
evil spirits’ (Richard’s History of Tonqueen, 
in Pinkerton ix. 734). In South - East 
Africa, when a girl returns home after her 
‘initiation,’ she receives a new name, and 
the old one must never again be mentioned 
(Rev. Duff Macdonald, Africana i. 126). 
An instructive example as regards disguise 
both of dress and name, comes from China. 
It is believed that certain evil spirits wish 
to ruin the health of bright or promising 
children ; accordingly the parents attempt 
to delude the spirits in the following way. 


1 There was a statue of Achilles at Sigeum, 
wearing a woman’s ear-rings : Servius on Vergil Aen, 
i. 30 apud Sigeum Achillis statua fuisse dicitur, quae 
in ima, id est extima auris parte, elenchum more 
femineo habuerit. 
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They shave the child’s head, call him ‘little 
priest,’ ‘and treat him as a worthless child 
and of no more consequence than a despised 
priest ; they also designate him by deroga. 
tive names and epithets, so as to make the 
spirit believe they care little about him’ 
(J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese 2, 
229). Here, as in the case of women’s 
dress, the disguise depends mainly on the 
worthlessness and insignificance of the char. 
acter personated. It remains now to see how 
this change of name in childhood or at 
puberty applies to Achilles. Not only was 
Achilles when at Skyros dressed as a girl, 
but his name was changed, and so important 
does this detail appear to have been, that the 
assumed names of the boy- or girl-Achilles 
reach a total of six: ds pev 
6 Tapavrivos di:atpiBovta év tats 
mapa Avxopydeo Kepxvoépav xadeiobai 
ékadreiro cat Tooav cai 
kai "Agwetos Ipopnbevs, Ptole- 
maeus, apud Photium, Biblioth. 147, a. 18 
(ed. Imm. Bekker. Since Bekker Kepxveeépa, 
"Iooa, Ilvppa are read). The sixth name of 
the list is Pemptus, given by Servius on 
Vergil Aen. i. 30. Whether each or any of 
these be a‘ horrid name’ or an ‘ ornate alias, 
I know not; at any rate, Aspetos brings out 
well the idea that the name of a tabooed 
person must be carefully concealed. It is 
not worth while to suggest an onomatopoeic 
origin for Issa, or to put Achilles into the 
position of the man in The Hunting of the 
Snark. Quod Achilli nomen inter virgines 
fuisset ? was a query with which the Emperor 
Tiberius used to torture his learned friends 
(Suetonius, Ziberius 70). 

To sum up the above indications :— 
first, the motive given, disguise, is the same 
as that which prompts the observances men- 
tioned ; as the seclusion of Achilles took 
place in boyhood, and was a preliminary to 
his fighting career, so among uncivilized 
peoples ceremonies, a feature of which is 
seclusion or disguise, are performed to secure 
the safety of children, especially those rites 
at ‘initiation,’ where such seclusion is more 
in evidence, and which form the step by 
which the boy becomes a man anda warrior. 
Secondly, Achilles was dressed as a girl, a 
disguise which is used by ‘ tabooed ’ persons 
as a means of safety, and in one case by boys 
on an occasion which, if not identical in 
origin, is strictly analogous in idea to the 
‘initiation’ ceremonies of savage tribes. 
Finally, the name of Achilles was changed, 
and it has been shown that a similar practice, 
as a means of disguise, is followed in the 
case of ‘tabooed persons,’ children, and 
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‘initiate.’ Further, one of these names 
points to that careful concealment of the 
name of the tabooed person, which is of 
world-wide observance. When considered 
in connection with each other, these indica- 
tions make it, I think, not improbable that 
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the story which furnished Sophocles with a 
theme and Polygnotus with a subject, may 
have been founded on a usage such as I have 
attempted to describe. 

A. E, Craw 


SYAAI. 


history offers an interesting 
llel to this feature in Greek inter- 
national law. The Carta Mercatoria of 1303 
established the rule that in suits between 
foreigners and Englishmen half of the jury 
should consist of the foreigner’s fellow- 
countrymen. But it still remained difficult 
for an Englishman to recover debts from a 
foreigner no longer resident in this country. 
In such cases the English municipal autho- 
rities had been wont to confiscate any goods 
they might be able to seize belonging to any 
merchant from the offender's town. Vide 
Ashley, Heonomic History i. 205—and, for 
Scandinavian parallels, Amira, Das altnor- 
wegische Vollstreckungsverfahren, pp. 169— 
129. 

An elaborate account of this practice of 
‘self-help’ is given by Gilbert, Griechische 
Alterthiimer ii. based chiefly on inferences 
from Arist. Oecon. 2, 11,1. But I think 
he misses the real point of the custom, at 
least in historic Greece. It was essentially 
a survival from a ruder epoch. Most states 


had replaced it by recognized ovpBoda. 
This is shown by the chief instance coming 
from Oiantheia and Chaleion, cities of the 
notoriously backward Lokris. But even 
where the practice still existed in Greece, I 
think it must always have been confined to 
capture by sea. The annoyance caused by a 
foreigner Janding and helping himself to the 
goods of any citizen who was in his debt. 
would soon be keenly felt in a Greek state. 
Oiantheia and Chaleion expressly confine the 
operation of their treaty to the sea: tov 6é 
ava TO Ta Eevixka € Oadrtaooas 
adovrov, € TOD KaTa 
(Cauer?, 230). I should be inclined also to 
lay some stress upon the inscription C./.G. 
add. 2447b, d& Kai éxydvois Kai év 
cipnvy Kal ev Kal Kata ynv Kai év 
éogadiav, where we should naturally expect 
kata Ocdaccay as the antithesis. This surely 
points to avAn being the right to capture at 
sea. 


F. W. Hatt. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


I wave recently seen in English and 
American magazines the statement that a 
sarcophagus has been discovered at Sidon 
supposed to have contained the body of 


Alexander the Great. As arguments have 
been adduced to support the theory that 
Alexander may have been buried at Sidon, 
I have collected the following passages to 
show that he was buried at Alexandria. I 
can find no mention of any other place 
where he is said to have been buried. 

1. Arrian (apud Photium, lib. 92) says 
that Arridaeus conveyed Alexander’s body 
from Babylon through Damascus to Ptolemy 
in Egypt, in spite of the efforts of Perdiccas 
to get possession of it. 

2. Diodorus (xviii. 2 and 26—28) says 
that the generals elected Arridaeus, the son 


of Philip and the half-brother of Alex- 
ander, king of the Macedonians and 
assigned to him the task of conveying 
Alexander’s body to Ammon for burial. 
Arridaeus spent two years in preparing a 
magnificent car and other ornaments for 
the tomb and then conveyed the body 
towards Egypt. He was met in Syria by 
Ptolemy, who escorted it with military 
honours to Alexandria, where he deposited 
it in a sanctuary specially prepared for it, 
deciding not to convey it for the present to 
Ammon. 

3. Curtius Rufus (De Gestis Alexandri 
x. 31) says that the body was embalmed by 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans, and placed by 
Ptolemy at Memphis, and a few years after 
transported by him to Alexandria where, 
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says Curtius, ‘every honour is paid to his 
memory and name.’ Curtius is supposed 
by Zumpt to have lived in the reign of 
Augustus. Others assign him to the time 
of Claudius or Vespasian, and he cannot 
have lived later than the reign of Trajan. 

4. Aelian (Varia Historia, xii. 64) also 
states that Ptolemy conveyed the body to 
the city of Alexandria, using stratagem to 
delude the regent Perdiccas who wished to 
get possession of it. 

5. Suetonius (Life of Octavian, 18) says 
that Augustus saw Alexander’s body at 
Alexandria, and placed upon it a golden 
crown, and scattered flowers over it. 

6. Dio Cassius (51,16) says that Augustus 
saw Alexander’s body at Alexandria and 
touched it, and was said to have accident- 
ally broken off a part of the nose. 

7. Strabo (xvii. 1) says that the Sema was 
an enclosure near the Museum at Alexandria 
in which were the tombs of Alexander the 


Great and of the royal Ptolemies. He adds 
that Ptolemy buried Alexander’s body in 
this Mausoleum, where ‘it now still i 
not indeed in the same coffin ; for the present 
one is of transparent alabaster (hyalos), 
Ptolemy deposited it in a golden coffin, 
which was carried of by Cocces and Ptolemy 
Pareisactus.’ This took place about 57 B.c, 
this Ptolemy being originally named Seleucus 
and called in derision Cybiosactes, dealer in 
salt fish. 

Here we have precise statements by three 
out of the four historians of Alexander that 
he was buried at Alexandria. Plutarch 
says nothing about the burial. From Strabo, 
Dio Cassius, and Suetonius we learn that 
the embalmed body was in existence at 
Alexandria 300 years after the death, and 
from Curtius that in the fourth century 
after his burial every honour was paid to 
him at Alexandria. 

KE. J. 


JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE ‘GOSPEL OF PETER.’ 


Tue Bouriant fragment of the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter’ makes free use and misuse of the 
Four Gospels. The following example will 
show how it dissects, dislocates and adulter- 
ates their statements. I quote it as divided 
by Harnack into sixty verses. The narra- 
tive of Matt. xxvii. 57-60 and the parallel 
passages is retailed piecemeal thus. In P. 3 
Joseph before the Crucifixion asks Pilate for 
the Lord’s body: P. 4, 5 Pilate asks Herod, 
who replies ending with the saying 7Avov pi) 
ddvac ext rehoverperw : P. 15 repeats this: P. 
23, 24 the Jews give Joseph the body, which 
he washes and buries: P. 32 a host of people 
roll a great stone to the door of the tomb. 

It has been suggested that Justin used the 
‘Gospel of Peter,’ and called it the ’Aropvy- 
povevpata Ilérpov. Justin being a pronounced 
anti-Docetist, and the ‘Gospel of Peter’ being 
said to be Docetic, the proof that he used it 
should be strong and convincing. Harnack 
(ed. 2, p. 38) quotes several passages from 
Justin, in which he thinks that he can see 
traces of the fragment : 

1. Ap. i. 40 yeyernperny “‘Hpwdov Tob 
Baoréws Tovdaiwy kat avtav “lovdaiwy Kai 
Tl.Aarov.. avrov OT, Karo. 
ovvedevow. ‘ Eine solche cvvédevors 
kennen die kanonischen Evv. nicht.’ But is 
there any such ovvéAevors in the fragment ? 
In P. 1 Pilate withdraws, in P. 5 Herod 
rapédwxev adtov [t. AaG—a missing 


clause supplied by Prof. Bensly in the 
Academy (11th Feb.), and thus in P. 6 there 
is no reference, as was imagined, to the 
soldiers, Harnack mentions this in a Nach- 
schrift to his prefaces. The passage from 
Justin is accounted for by Acts iv. 25-27 
(cf. xii. 11) and shows no trace of the 
fragment. His airéy “Iovdaiwr illustrates 
P. 20 airis (sic) dpas, without rijs. 

In Trypho 103 tov 
éreue the word dedeuevov is accounted for by 
the context, taken with Joh. xviii. 24 and 
some other N. T. uses of the word. The 
suggestion is made by Harnack, but is not 
insisted upon, that the binding was perhaps 
mentioned in the undiscovered part of the 
‘Gospel of Peter.’ 

2. Ap. i. 35 Kat ydp, as mpopyrys, 
aitov éxadbicay eri 
Bipatros etzrov: Kpivor 
70 pov xéipas Kai 
év mayevrov ev xepot Kal 
airov jv. kai pera TO 
Kal éavrois ot airov. 
Kal TadTa OTL yeyove, divacbe pabeiv éx 
quotes only the clause draco ‘vp OVTES.. 

piv, Mocking they set Him éri Byparos 
said, Judge for us. P. dé AaPeévres 
rov vidv rod @eod...7 Kai airov 
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tri xabédpav A€yovres Atxaiws xpive, 
wired tod Iopand. Damit scheint Justin’s 
Quelle unwidersprechlich aufgedeckt.’ 

Some editors have mistaken d:acvpovres (as 
if ‘dragged ’) for ovpovres. The true idea 
was ready to hand in Aquila’s dcéovpe Kvpuov 
(Ps. x. 3, Field’s Hexapla p. 99), and there 
is no reason to think that ‘Let us hale’ 
suggested ‘ Mocking’ to Justin. He knew 
the meaning in Isaiah of c¥povoae Tors 
yiravas (T'irypho 27). 

St. John’s éxabioev éxi Byyaros (xix. 13), 
with taken transitively—a rendering 
rejected by Westcott (1880)—accounts for 
Justin’s Bypatos. Cf. 
éni 70 ovpéAdov in Herm. Vis. iii. 2, 4, with 
the reference to Salmon’s Introd. to N. 7’. in 
the Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels 
(p. 141 n.), and dvéyovra Kai Kafi{ovra in 
Trypho 32. 

Justin’s elev 6 rpopyrys tells us plainly 
enough the source of his Kpivov jyiv. Cf. 
Trypho 15 airotoi pe viv xpiow duxaiav. It 
would be hard to prove that he copied P. 7 
Auaiws xpive [Did. iv. xpuveis duxaiws], he 
writes Byyatos and not xafédpav kpioews as 
‘Peter,’ and he names an authority which is 
not the ‘Gospel of Peter’ but Acta Pilati. 
Notice his reference to the nailing of hands 
and feet, unlike P. 21, and his €BaAov xAjpov 


without Aaxudv here and except in 7'rypho 
97. Of. Ap. i. 38, Trypho 104. 
3. Trypho 97 wat tov ipaticpov pov 


eBadov kAjpov. ote yap éotavpwoav adrtov, 
éumjocovtes Tovs Tas xEipas Kal Tors 
mddas a’Tod wpugav, Kal of oTavpwoavTes avTOV 
Ta éavrois, Aaxpov Bad- 
Aovres KaTa THY TOD KAnpod 6 
€BeBovAyto. P. 12 Aaxpov 
Cf. St. John’s Adywper (xix. 24). Mr. Cotterill 
remarks that Aayyds may be only acci- 
dentally ‘ rare,’ and notices its use by Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Nonnus. Nevertheless, 
if there were good reason to think that 
either Justin or ‘ Peter’ borrowed from the 
other, their agreement in the use of \aypov 
BddXew [Otto, aleam ludentes| would have 
to be taken into account. 

4, Ap. i. 50 pera obv 76 aitov 
kai of adrod dréornoav. Trypho 
53 of odv dvtes pabyrai adrod 
now. 106 perevdnoay adioracba 
aitod ore éotavpwOy. Matt. xxvi. 56 rdre ot 
pabyrai avrod mavtes abrov epvyov, 
namely upon the arrest before the Crucifixion. 
The discrepancy is not a great one, and the 
parallel to Justin in P. 26, 27, 59 is allowed 
to be not very complete. 

5. Trypho 108 oi pabyrai Kdépavres 
dd ToD pyyparos vuKTds, KaTereOn 
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adyrwbeis ard tod oravpod, 
avOpurovs A€yovres airov ek vexpov. 
P. 30 pajrore eAOovres of pabytai aizod Kréyu- 
ow airov, kat troddBy 6 Aads ex vexpov 
dvéorn. P. 49 éxédXevoer ody... 
pydev eixetv. Justin follows Matt. xxviii. 13 
Tots oTpatwrats A€yovres ‘ Peter’ 
thinks the time has come to give up the 
story. Justin éyyyépGa, the Gospel word in 
the place referred to, which P, 30 alters to 
aveory. 

6. In Zrypho 103 [cf. Ap. i. 40] Herod 
is called ‘ Konig’ as in P, 2—in explanation 
whereof three courses are open. 

7. Trypho 106 petwvopaxévat 
airov IL ét pov éva Kai yeypa- 
pba ev trois adTod 
yeyernpevov Kai TodTo, pera Tod Kai dAXovs Svo 
ddeAgors, viols ZeBedaiov dvras, peTwvopakevat 
évopar. Tod Boavepyés x.7.d., with allusion to 
St. Mark’s Gospel (iii. 16, 17) as the Memoirs 
of Peter. Those who claim this title for the 
‘Gospel of Peter’ must first prove with- 
out this passage (which of itself does 
not help them at all) that Justin used the 
‘Gospel of Peter.’ The alleged proof seems 
to me quite nugatory ; and there remains 
the fact that in a number of remarkable 
things not mentioned above, as in the 
preaching rots koyswpevors Which both touch 
upon, Justin shows no trace of the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter.’ The traditional ascription of St. 
Mark’s Gospel in a sense to St. Peter was 
a temptation to fabricate a ‘Gospel of 
Peter,’ as an expression of Justin offered 
a subject and title for an apocryphal Acta 
Pilati. 

Justin does not copy ‘ Peter,’ but is inter- 
mediate in thought and expression to the 
Gospels and the fragment. Thus in Ag, i. 
35 éxi Bnparos is intermediate to 
the canonical (sing.) Bynpatos 
and pseudo-Peter’s with 
kpioews to correspond to ‘Judge’; and in 
Trypho 108 xépavres is intermediate to the 
canonical Eizare and the pseudo-Petrine 
ponder 

The difficult, not to say inappropriate 
ovpwpev in P, 6 is now given by Dr. Swete 
without question as the reading of the 
MS. It might perhaps be illustrated by 
the treatment of the Scapegoat, which was 
‘O rimos tod “Incod (Lpist. Barn. vii.), and 
‘consputatus et convulsus et compunctus...a 
populo...abjiciebatur in perditionem’ (Tert. 
adv. Mare. iii. 7). But I venture to suggest 
an emendation of it, and to read in P. 6, 10 
ot AaBdvres Tov vp 
Tov viovy Tod [Heb. vi. 6] égovoiay 
avTov Kvptov. 
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Cf. P. 16 oricare.. P. 47, 49, 
mapexddouv odv k.t.A., Joh. 
xix. 6, 10 oravpwoor, 
éxw ce. 


According to Otto on 7rypho 38, etpds for 


oravpds ‘passim invenitur,’ and we might 
have for oravpéper first STPQMEN and then 
SYPQMEN. 
C. Tayzor, 
April, 1893. 


CYPRIAN IN GREECE. 


In the Revue Internationale de Théologie, 
no. 2, p. 219, there appears in a German 
translation by Lauchert of an Epistle written 
in 1723 by the Eastern to the English Bishops 
this passage :—‘ Und darum nennt auch 
Tertullianus in dem Briefe an Papianus alle 
Bischéfe Nachfolger der Apostel.’ This is 


‘obviously an error for Cyprian’s Letter to 


Puppianus. In Lp. 66, 4 (Hartel 729, 18) 
we read ‘nec haec iacto sed dolens profero, 
cum te iudicem Dei constituas et Christi 
qui dicit ad apostolos ac per hoc ad omnes 
praepositos qui apostolis uicaria ordinatione 
succedunt “qui audit uos me audit ”’ sqq. 
This adds a little to the scanty information 


concerning Greek translations of Cyprian, 
for it is not likely that Oriental Bishops in 
1723 were acquainted with the original, 
The letters hitherto known to have been 
translated—64, 71, 73, with the Sententiae 
Episcoporum—were purely synodical or con- 
troversial. Lp. 66 is however a letter of 
simply personal interest, unless it be con- 
sidered as a model of rebuke. May not the 
Eastern Church have had a completer know- 
ledge of Cyprian’s writings than has been 
supposed 4 
EK. W. Warsos, 


Salisbury. 


SAAEYEIN. 


In Soph. 0.7. 694 sqq. we read (following 
at the end the first hand of L): 


Os T euav yav év 
aédvoveay Kat ovpicas, 
Taviv T SvvaL yevod. 


Dobree wrote cadevovcay for ddAvovear. 
This cannot fail to be the original,— es- 
pecially (to quote Blaydes’s words) as the 
rest of the imagery in this passage is 
borrowed from the sea (oipuras, 
We naturally compare 0.7. 22—24 and 
Ant. 162 sqg. It is scarcely worth while to 
quote Schol. L cadever] peradopa trav 
ws eri vews. But Professor Jebb’s note on 
0.T. 695 is astonishing : ‘ dAvovoay, of one 
maddened by suffering, Ph. 1194 dAvovra 
xepepiot Avra. The conjecture cadcvovcav 
would be correct but tame.’ Leaving the 
latter of these sentences to fall by its own 
weight, let us direct our attention to the 
parallel cited in the former. This is in full 
(Phil. 1193—5) : 

OvTOL vewernTov, 

ddvovra 

Avrrat Kai Tapa vodv Opociv. 
Here  xeepiw. shows plainly that the 
metaphor is from the sea (‘dd xema- 


Copéevwv vedv’) and directs us to read not 
ddvovra but wadevovra. Indeed the Schol. 
L ad loc. points to this: yepepiwr | Avrai| 
Tapaxwde peradopikas: odK 
peprrov tau Kal 
—not Kal 
which would be the translation of the 
traditional text and would bring out fully 
its insipidity. On Phil. 1194 Professor 
Jebb cites Phil. 174, where the context 
(173—5) is: 


vooet aypiav 
xpetas iorapevon. 


This is not a parallel: dAve. is right, 
as is shown by the construction of émi cum 
dat. after it, and is rightly explained by 
the translation of Schol. L dAve] dAyé, 
dope. With cadevew we expect a locative- 
instrumental construction, ‘in, with, by’: 
the metaphor is vigorous, and the surrouD- 
ding, agitating element is not lost sight of. 
We may compare in conclusion Plat. Legg. 
923 B éxydvrwv, édv TIS 
ipas Owreias bTOSpapwv ev 
yypatcarevovTas, xré 
Mortimer Lamson 
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ADVERSARIA IN AUL.). 


Iphigenia at Aulis 260—269. 
Muxijvas tas KuxAwrias 
mais Atpéws vavBaras, 
vaav éxatov 

>” > 
oiv "Adpacros jv 
tayds, piros piry, x.7.d. 


The only note which Mr, England makes 
on this passage is more succinct than satis- 
fying. He says ‘This introduction of 
Adrastus is inexplicable,’—and, of course, 
we are left to credit some ‘homo insulsis- 
simus’ of an interpolator with yet another 
outrage to the play. No doubt the drama has 
suffered much at the hands of some evil- 
disposed person or persons unknown ; but 
in this particular place I believe we have 
nothing worse thana corruption. Markland 
hazarded ddeAdos, Prof. Palmer (Hermath. 
xiv. p. 297) offers drpeoros. The corrupter 
had heard of Adrastus, or, more probably, 
the corrupter only corrupted, while it was a 
subsequent editor who did his intelligent 
best by the passage and thrust in Adrastus. 

It is plain from many indications both in 
this play and in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, that the command of the Greek 
forces was vested in the Atridae jointly (cf. 
Ag. 109 ’Ayadv Si6povov Kparos, 
évpppova tayav), although Agamemnon 
is in both plays made the first figure of the 
expedition. The writer of the passage 
before us, whether Euripides or not, was 
aware of the dual authority. What he 
wrote was, I believe, 


Muknvas tas KuxAwrias 
mais ’Atpews vavBdtas 
vaav éxatov 
guvdvacTos ov 

Tayds, ws piros K.7.A. 


ae coupled in leadership, as kin to 
in.’ 

owdvatw and guvdvacpos are good words 
in such a sense. guvdvafw is at least as old 
as Plato, and the genuine Euripides has 
(Ale. 473) didias dddyov. The 
words as pidos Pidw, accounting for the 
owdvacpos, exactly answer to vv. 84, 85 


> 
Kage otparnyev MeveAew 
cihovro, ye. 


[where, I think, we may read gvvé 
(=xowa) |. 
The corruption of our passage began with 


the not unnatural detachment of cvvd as 
oiv dé. This necessitated jv for dv, and as 
vactos was a hero unknown to fame, his 
nearest phonetic equivalent "Adpacros was 
an arrow at a venture. 

I have altered the accent of zas, so that 
the writer need not, on account of a mere 
accent for which he is not responsible, be 
blamed for making Muxyjvy singular contrary 
to tragic custom. A community is fre- 
quently identified with its emissaries. 


I will offer one or two more emendations 
in the text of this unhappy play. 


vv. 446-—450, 
Svoyévera ds exer TL 
kai yap daxptoat padius adbrois exet, 
dvoABa 7 tO yevvaiw 
de Tod Burov 
Tov OyKov Exopev TOT’ 


We have first to thank Plutarch for 
delivering us from the copyist who wrote 
mpoortatyny ye tov Biov | tov 
tT dxAw dovrevonev. Without his aid we 
should have had scholars finding point in 
tautology by drawing nice distinctions 
between djuos and oyxAos, mpoordrys and 
deororys. This by the way. Incorporating 
Plutarch’s reading, we still have trouble 
with dzavra, and editors since Musgrave 
transpose that word with dvoABa. dmavra 
7 eireivy is certainly an expression with a 
meaning, but dvoABa 7° is a better 
expression still. And whence the trans- 
position ? 

I propose yevvaiw diow | drapva 
tavra, ‘ but to the noble nature these things 
are forbidden.’ For the passive sense 
of dmapvos cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1039 (Dind.) 


aT ovdev arapvov 


vv. 498, 499. 
ei O€ Te KOpys ons péreti cot, 
pi) poi peréotw. 


pereote is not the right word, as editors 
have felt. What is wanted is something in 
the sense of péAa, ‘if the oracles touching 
your daughter give you concern.’ With 
the common change of I’ for T we have 


ei O€ Te Kopys ons oot, 
py pol 


=‘if you attach any importance to......’ 
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I venture also to attack the difficult 
verses 149—152. 


nv vey Toptrats 
imadw eLoppacys xadwovs, 
ieis 
Mr. England reports MS. ‘corrections’ 
dvrjoes, oppaces, and ydp inserted between 
iw (sic) and vw. Blomfield gives us the 
happy hint oeie yadwots. Weil reads 
éfoppors. vw is grammatically out of the 
question and yap has no sense. Starting 


with these materials I should reconstruct 


by, first, correcting «foppacywxadwovs to 
and re-dividing cif 
second, treating 
ydép as meant for ye; and third, replacing 
non, Which the sense requires. Thus iv yap 
vw comes from HAHTHN corrupted to 
HNININ (c=y, and H=N as often). The 
whole passage now reads 


KAyOpwv & ors 
cid’ cecorxadrivors 
éxt teis 


—‘and, if you find them already started 
and on the way, bid them return at full 
speed.’ cewrxadivovs is not in the diction- 
aries, but it may well be put there. 


vv. 573-—580. 
pores, & Mapis, ov ye 
BovkoXos dpyevvats érpadys 
[datas rapa pooyxors, 
BépBapa Ppvyiwv 
OiAvprrov Kadapors 
tTpéhovto Boes, 


OTL Emeve K.7.X. 


Editors despair of ov ye and in 
v. 580 follow Hermann in reading ére and 
éunve. Without wasting words where words 
are unnecessary, I will suggest that 
Euripides wrote 7 & Oa in 
v. 573, and that it is this jo6a which governs 
the line (580) dr ce xpiow eve 
‘Truly, little didst thou know 
judgment of goddesses was awaiting thee.’ 
For the rest érpadys may be right or wrong : 
for its construction, however, we must look 
to the end of v. 573, where the metre 


requires a long syllable. It is easiest to 
read 


podis, & Mupis, ov y 
(Corruptions of forms in -o6a are common.) 


v. 734. 
odx 6 vopos odTos, ov be Haddr’ rade. 


So MSS. xav ob paid’ Musgrave. unde dail’ 
al, 


Read paid’ yy €a. 
v. 888. 


oixomat Tadawa, Saxpvwv T odKér 
oreyw. 


Late hands have tried daxpvov (sic) and 
oréye. But it is obvious that oréyw has 
every claim to remain. Those who judge of 
an emendation by the number of letters it 
disturbs as well as those who judge by the 
sense may, perhaps, look with favour on my 
correction 


KpUWV T OLAAT OVKETL OTEyw. 


‘I can no longer keep back the rushing tears,’ 
oipata = dppypata. The confusion of oipa 
and dupa begins with the Homeric poems. 
In J/. 21, 252 Philetas read dpupar’ in aierot 
oivar éxwv, and in 8, 349, Aristarchus 
read oiyar for Topyods dppar’ éxwv (Prof. 
Jebb, Soph. Trach. 1019). 


vv. 977, 978. 
Tas dv o py Nav Adyors; 
pyr evdeds pt) Todd’ THY ; 


L. has ys over ds of évdeds. Mr. England 
thinks the second line was ‘a foolish addition 
by an early scribe.’ Its faults are two: it 
is unmetrical, and it makes no_ sense. 
Obviously Clytaemnestra wishes to avoid 
excessive thanks on the one hand and in- 
sufficient thanks on the other. dodéocayu 
and évdeds are both good words, but they 
can hardly co-exist in the sense desired. 
The fault of metre lies with the words after 
évdeos and principally in droAécayu. I judge 
that drokécayu is the wrong verb, and that 
Euripides wrote 


pnd evdens tov 


‘nor yet, through some shortcoming, make 
light of the favour you have done.’ 
T. G. Tucker. 
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ARISTOTLE’S JUSTICE IN EXCHANGE. 


In the Classical Review for April Mr. 
Stewart appeals to the Magna Moralia as 
authorizing his view that in the Vicomachean 
Fthics ‘justice in exchange’ is meant to be 
a case of ‘ distributive justice.’ The account 
of the matter given in the M. M. hardly 
warrants this contention. Mr. Stewart 


admits that the writer does not use the 
expression ‘distributive justice,’ but neither 
in reality does he describe the thing. He 
says that justice (in general) is an dvadoyia, 
and he illustrates this indiscriminately by 
examples belonging to the distributive 
justice of the Ethics and others belonging 


to justice in exchange. Surely it does not 
follow that he regarded the latter as only a 
subdivision of the former any more than 
vice versa. He is simply using a wider and 
vaguer formula which embraces both. He 
goes on to show that it embraces also the 
principle of punishment, called by him 
TO dvrurerovOds: but he does not identify 
this principle of punishment with any 
other principle of justice except so far as 
it too is an dyvadoyia, and I take his 
meaning to be the same with regard to 
justice in exchange and distributive justice. 
Hersert RicHArRDs. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


(Continued from p. 15.) 


387 E. dpa Kai ddvpecba. 
is no proper or easily to be supplied construc- 
tion for the infinitive. <éouxe> 
is possible. 

390 B. Aia...@s pdvos eypyyopws & 
éBovdevoato Tavtwv pudiws émAavOave- 
pevov. 

To suppose with Stallbaum that this 
stands for & €BovAevoato ws povos éypyyopus 
is to attribute to Plato a very awkward 
order and very indifferent sense. I con- 
jecture 60a povos éypyyopas and 
suppose & to have been inserted after as was 
written for doa. tovtwyv ravtwv rather points 
to doa. 

393 B. wepi re trav ev Kai tov 
év kat 7H ’Odvoceia. 

Is there not a difficulty in carrying on ev, 
which with ’I@é«y has a strict local meaning, 
to go with ‘Odvoceia in a semi-figurative 
sense? It would be a sort of zeugma in 
meaning. Perhaps xdv (or €v) 
7H 0. 
397 C. 7d ravrodaras poppas Tov 
peraBodav €xew. 

A. mpookvvoipev dv 

Perhaps <pev> av. 

398 E. tives oby padakal re Kai 
Tov dppovav ; ds, Kat Avo.rri, 
aitwes xaapal (I have added 7 
to ‘lavri with one or two edd.) 

Atrwes cannot be used in this way in good 
Attic prose of Plato’s date, if of any date. 


There. 


I conjecture that airiwes yadapai Kadodvrat is 
an adscript, giving the sort of information 
that such notes often contain, and written 
at a time when ds and dors were confused 
as we often find them in scholia. It seems 
some confirmation of this suspicion that in 
411 A (ds viv jets eX€yopev tas yAuKeias 
Te kat padakas Kal Opyvwdes dppovias) the 
word xaAapds is not used. 

402 A. ovr’ év opixpa ovr’ peyddAw 
palopev ws od aicbaver Oa. 

Read as od déor. 

403 B. 7a 8 obtws (vopobern- 
gets) mpos ov Tis K.T.A. 

The optative ozovddfo. is ungrammatical. 
Read ozovdafe. with a few MSS. Just 
below, if ipefovra instead of iréyer is right, 
we ought perhaps to read <as> yoyo 

407 E. A€yers 
iv 8 éyw Kai of aides adrod, dre 
ToLovTOS HV, Spas ws Kai ev Tpoia ayaboi 
mpos Tov 

By translating 6m ‘because,’ it is just 
possible to make poor sense of this. Some 
inferior MSS. add dexviouey av before ort. 
Madvig proposed d7Aov...xai ot watdes 
Ott ovx Spas x.t.A. I would rather 
suggest that the words have got slightly 
disarranged, as elsewhere, and read 87Aor, 
hv & eye, rovwwdros Kal ot Taides adtod 
ovx Spas x.7.A. For the position of ody 
dpas ws ef. 421 A. 

409 D. dpern picews xpovy 
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apa atris Te Kal movypias 
werat. 

Logic seems to require zawWevopevn agreeing 
with dpery. 

410 A. adroi 

Although airoé is apparently found in all 
MSS. and in Stobaeus, who quotes this 
passage, it is obvious that we ought to read 
airai, referring to ai which is the subject of 
the various future tenses. Plato would not 
change the subject so awkwardly. 

411 A. Ovxotv drav pév tis Tapexy 
KatavAew Kal THS (KaTavTActy 
[kat xataxetv] ris Cobet) dia tov drov 
worep dua xavns is viv EX€yomev Tas 
yAvukelas Te Kai padaKads kai Opyvaddes dppovias, 
kai puvupilwv Te Kal yeyavwpévos THs 
dvareAH Tov Biov ddov, odTos TO TpaTov, 
Tt Ovpoedés elyev, aidnpov eudrage Kai 
xpyoov axpyorov Kal oxAypod éroinoer: 
8 éréxwv pa avin TO pera 
Tovto Hon THKEL Kal Ews av extHEN TOV 
Ovpov kai éxréun Gorep veipa ek THS Kal 
padOaxov aixunryy. 

The difficulty of this passage lies in the 
words drav 6 éréxwv pa) avin GAAG I 
cannot believe that either éréywy or xyAj is 
right. There is no sufficient evidence for 
éréxew meaning either ‘to attend’ or ‘to 
continue, and the latter sense would be 
very feeble just before yi) dvin. Morgenstern 
conjectured émiyéwv. As for- it wants 
an object expressed : it introduces moreover 
an incongruous metaphor. I am inclined to 
think that Plato made use again of two 
words which occur in the earlier part of the 
sentence, and, after writing drav pev tis 
NOW went on 
drav wapéxwv avin (After 
we have to understand -riy 
the boldness of calling the soul, instead of 
the man, a padGakds aixuynryjs is softened by 
the fact of the phrase being a poetical 
‘quotation. ) 

The words dray are quoted by 
Demetrius de elocut. § 51. This however 
only shows the reading to be an old one: it 
does not guarantee its soundness. 

414 A. Aayxdvovra seems impossible. Read 
Aayxavovre. 

414 D. Ady’, py PoBod. Aé€yw 
Xpopevos Kal emiyepyow mpotov piv 

Read kai with no stop after 
€pw. 

415 C. If any of their own children show 
signs of base metal, it is provided that the 
guardians pydevi tpdrw dAdo 
THY TH Timi droddvTEs 
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eis Snprovpyovs 7) eis yewpyovs: Kal dy 
ad éx Tis guj, 
avaovar Tous pev PrdAaKiy, Tors 
eis emtxoupiav. 

After tiv tH 
dmoddvres With reference to the inferjor 
breed, it seems hardly possible that Plato 
can have written simply tiyuynoavtes of the 
superior, and that too when the superiority 
itself has degrees. Perhaps he wrote some- 
thing like tynoavtes <xar’ dgiay> dvdgova 
and the similarity of the words may have 
contributed to cause the omission. I have 
also thought of 

416 A. émyeippoat Tots KaKxoupye. 
Madvig, followed by Baiter, omits xaxoup- 
yetv. Perhaps we should read xaxovpyoivra: 
cf. note on 383 A. The occurrence of 
xaxovpyous in 421 B is rather in favour of 
the word having been used here. 


‘ 


423 E. ryv te tov kal 
ydpwv kat madoroias. 


would hardly 


Read yapovs. 
be Greek. 

421 A. ef otv qpeis pev pvdaxas ds 
ToLodpev HKLOTA KAaKO’pyoUS THS TOAEus, 


€KELVO yewpyous TWas Kat WOTEp 


GAN’ ovk ev ExTLdTopas 
vas, dAdo av A€yo. 

In Madvig’s GAAo av te 
Aéyou, adopted by Baiter, I see no advantage, 
and the eidaimoves of 612 A 
supports the MS. reading. I should how- 
ever be inclined to read dAdo by 7) 
Aéyet, ‘he is talking about something else 
than a state properly so called’: and the 
pev after «i, to which no antithetic dé exists 
or can very well be imagined, might with 
advantage be omitted. There seems to me 
however to be still a corruption remaining 
in the word yewpyovs. The critic cannot be 
said to be making the guardians yeupya. 
Socrates has indeed just pointed out that ovf 
5 yewpyds yewpyds x.7.A. If even the 
husbandmen will not be real husbandmen, 
why should the guardians be so? The eritie 
does not want to give them any work to do 
at all. The truth is, yewpyovs 1s quite out of 

place and unmeaning here. Possibly Plato 
wrote dpyovs twas. Possibly, as the guard: 
ians, when bad, racav dpdnv 
he wrote xaxovpyous in contrast to thove 
guardians just called jxurra Kaxovpyous 75 
: but this is improbable. 

425 B. ovyds re tov vewrépwv mpeopr 
TEPOLS, GAS TPETTEL. 

TAs. is mun good grammar, and ds, which 
Stallbaum reads after a few inferior MSS., is 
rather doubtful grammar. Probably Plato 
wrote ols (i.e. tap’ ols) mpéra. Cf. 402 A 
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imacw ols (1.2. év ots) mepipepopeva : 520 
D & ete. mpéra is put in, 
because it is only to elders of their own 
class that it becomes the young aristocrats 
to show this respect. 

426 C. mpoayopevover...tiv pev 
ris TOAEWS py 8 av odas...depa- 
revy...ovtos dpa dyads te dvijp Kai 

Read obros <as> dpa. 

430 D. Socrates proposing to omit the 
discussion of temperance and go on at once 
to justice, says Glaucon, ovre 
olda dv mporepov pavyvat, 
cirep 

As the question is not of taking justice 
first, but of omitting temperance altogether, 
mporepov is illogical and should probably be 
omitted. 

430 E. Koéopos tis, jv 8 eyo, Twdpo- 
éyxpareta, ws pact, 67) abtod daivovrat 
old’ Kal dAAa arta Towra 
dorep ixvy A€yerac. 

Paris A has daivovrat with yp. Aéyovres in 
the margin. Some edd. have written 


kpeitrw Oy avtod A€yovres on the strength of 
this and of a few MSS. which actually have 
that reading. Madvig’s proposed 
though of course grammatically possible, is 


most awkward in sense. It is clear that we 
need a participle, not a verb, and probable, 
I think, that dmrodgaivovres is the word 
wanted. Aéyovres does not account for the 
appearance of daivovra. The use of 
vey in the sense of ‘making out,’ ‘repre- 
senting,’ needs no illustration. 

432 C. piiddov, pot xen 
kai Ta Setxvipeva Suvapévw Kaopav, pot 
petpiws xpyoe. “Ezov, hv 8 éyw, 
per’ Tlowjow ratra, povor, 7 8 ds, 
Kat pay, eirov eyo, diaBards yé tes 6 
Toros haiverar Kal TKOTELVOS 
kat GAAG yap iréov. 

pot petpins xpyoe (wor is found only 
in A and one or two other MSS.) would 
naturally mean ‘You will treat me very 
fairly,’ while the sense needed is ‘You will 
find me a very fair companion, as com- 
panions go.’ Of. 474 A tows dv addXov tov 
cor That sense 
would be given more clearly and perhaps 
more correctly, if we were to read rdvuv pot 
petpiv xpyoe. The verb érov seems to call 
for an otv to follow it, and the repetition of 
ov accounts for the omission. “Eort 
TKorewds Kal Svaodiepevvytos is practically so 
identical with the words immediately pre- 
ceding, SvcBaros...érioxwos, that it can 
hardly be in place here. No one could give 

NO, LXI. VOL. VII, 
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the fact that a place was oxorewds and 
dvoduepevvntos as a reason for calling it 
éricxios and dicBaros. Giving the words to 
Glaucon would hardly mend matters. 

433 A. Kai pay ore ye 76 7a abrod mparrev 
kal pay Kat 
tovto te axnkdapev Kal 
moAXd«ts eipyxapev. Eipyxapev yap. Torro 
toivuv, qv eyed, & pire, Twa 
yryvopevov 1) elvat, TO TH abTod 
hey’, Ey. 

As the text stands, it would certainly 
seem that the inference announced in todro 
roivuv is already stated in kai pi dre 
«.7.X., which from its form (kat pay) is yet 
evidently only a step in the reasoning. 
What in the later sentence is said to be 4 
dixatocvvy is already said to be duxacoovvy in 
the earlier. Now it is quite true that the 
use of the article expresses a more close 
correspondence and identity of things than 
the predication of a substantive without the 
article: but it seems hardly likely that 
Plato meant to lay so much stress on the 
article here. The meaning certainly is that, 
whereas doing your own work has often 
been described as just (7.e. one just thing 
among many), we may now take it to be 
absolutely coextensive and identical with 
justice. It is justice, and justice consists in 
it. Doubting whether Plato would have 
trusted to the absence and presence of an 
article to make this distinction plain, | 
suggest that we should read dikavov éori for 
in the first sentence. 

In the second we ought surely to read 
TovTo Kwdvvevet..., dbev 
TEKPalpopat ; 

433 D. évov kal év mardi Kal yuvatki Kat 
dovAw kal eAevOepw kat Syprovpy@ Kai apxovte 
Kal apxomevy. 

Here we have three pairs and dyuovpyd 
standing alone. Obviously xai yewpy@ is to 
be inserted, and the omission put down to 
homoeoteleuton. For the antithesis of 
yewpyot and Snp.ovpyoi see 415 C (where very 
curiously one MS. omits 7 eis yewpyovs and 
Stallbaum omits it too without comment) : 
466 B ete. 

434 A. ra dpyava petadapBavovtes 
ov Tyas. Probably <ras> as a few 
lines below 7a dpyava 
Kal Tas 

434 D. Mydev rw rayiws Néywper, 
GAN pev qpiv kal eis Eva Exaotov 
évOpirwv tov TotTo Kat 
éxet elvar, Evyxwpyodpeba. 

It is not the efdos which goes or turns to 
individual men. It is they, the inquirers, 
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who turn to individuals to see whether the 
same eidos constitutes justice there. For idv 
read iotow. Cf. to some extent Badham’s 
correction of eldos...idv in Phaedr. 249 B. 

436 D. &s od kata Eavtoy Ta 
TOTE PEVOVTWW TE Kal 

Ta rowitra is clearly an error for tov 
perhaps arising from ‘ accommoda- 
tion’ to taira. 

437 D. ody, diva éoti, tA€ovos 
dv Twos 7) ob A€yomev ev TH €ly 
otov diva dpa ye Oeppod 7) 
Wuxpod 7) 7) k.7.X. ; 

Probably this is the only place where diva 
takes a genitive, and the repetition of the 
word is awkward. All through this passage 
(as in the first words here) dia is called an 
émOupia of some kind. No doubt Plato 
wrote here olov diva éoriv éribupia apa ye 
Oeppod rorod 

438 A. (ua) roivev!) tus, qv 8 eyo, 
doxérrous dvtas (<Adyos> cf. 
Phaedr. 245 B pnd€ tis Adyos OoprBeitw 
xXpyorod Kai ov aitov 
attov, TavTes yap dpa tov ayabav 


The last words would give a much clearer 
sense, if we might read rdvres yap dpa rdvtwy 
dyabav érbvpotow : ‘any one desiring any- 
thing desires it good.’ 

440 D. kav (Madvig’s emendation 
for kat via Kat) od TOV yevvaiwy. 

What are ra yevvata? The expression is 
most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote od dAyjya 
dyavaxtav, possibly with some additional 
word before dyavaxrév. Cf. fet re kal 
xaleraive and dpyiferba above. 

> A > a 

444 B. iv’ dpxy &v od GAN 
ToLOUTOV OVTOS lov Sovdcvew 
TO TOV dpxiKod yévovs 

dvtos otov dovAevew would be 
Greek. So would rowvrov évros dare mpérew 
aité SovAevew. But the text as it stands is 
not Greek at all. Ipérew aird appears to 
be a gloss intended to explain ofov with the 
infinitive. 

Just below for pév otv radra read 
aira pev ovv tatra. Taira is unmeaning 
here, and the confusion of the words is 
common. 

Hervert Ricnarns. 


(To be continued.) 


BUTLER’S TRAPANESE ORIGIN OF THE ODYSSEY. 


On the Trapanese Origin of the Odyssey. By 
Samuet Burter. Cambridge: Metcalfe. 
1893. 


Tue following is the ‘argument’ by which 
Mr. Butler hopes to convince us that the 
Odyssey hails from Trapani. He read the 
poem, and could not understand what it 
was driving at; he concluded after a bit 
that it was written by a young lady; he 
thought the Phaeacian scenes and the 
Cyclops incident drawn from real life ; he 
‘made a note’ that Scheria must have a 
rock like a sunken ship off its harbour; he 
decided that Scheria was the ‘eye of the 
Odyssey’ and must have certain features ; 
he ‘learned that Col. Mure and others 
placed the Cyclopes on Mount Eryx’ ; and 
—voila! Mount Eryx is Scheria. The 
hardest sceptic will surely not hold out 
against that. But not only did our author 
find that Trapani and Eryx have all the 
marks of Scheria, they can also be shown 
to have all the marks of Ithaca and all the 
marks of the Cyclops incident. Argal, the 


Odyssey was written at Trapani. Q.E.p. It 
is a pity Mr. Butler did not look for the 
marks of the Trojan war too, He has not 
asked whether any other place has the 
marks, he has visited no other site to test 
his conclusion, he has been content to take 
the first that came into his head. Before 
he can show that Trapani suggested Scheria, 
let alone the rest, he must show that no 
other spot could have suggested it, and that 
it was necessary for any spot to suggest it 
at all. 
The geographical knowledge shown in 
the Odyssey is familiar to all; we all know 
that the author had no accurate information 
about the Ionian islands or the Peloponnese, 
and that west of them everything, ds «imei, 
is fairyland. Instead of the natural 
deduction that the author lived to the east, 
Mr. Butler boldly draws the precisely 
opposite inference. Whenever the author 
‘writes’ from ‘her’ own observation, she 
purposely changes names and throws an ar 
of mystery over everything ; whenever the 
names are real, it is a sign that the author 
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did not know the places! Did ever poet or 
poetess compose a poem on such a perverse 
and preposterous system before or since ? 

If Mr. Butler expects the current view 
to be abandoned, he must really condescend 
to bring forward some evidence against it. 
He has not said one single word to over- 
throw the view that the Odyssey comes 
from the Aegean region. Instead of doing 
so, he puts forth a hasty conjecture and 
expects us all to surrender a position he has 
not attacked; like a new Hasdrubal he 
thinks to take Rome by pitching a camp on 
Mount Eryx. And now he boasts that the 
Classical Review has only been able to 
oppose one objection to his theory (see 
Prof. Warr’s review of Butler’s Humour 
of Homer in the November number). That 
objection was that ‘the Greek Drepane did 
not exist till long after the close of the 
Homeric age.’ Mr. Butler replies now that 
Thucydides (vi. 2) says a Phocian settlement 
was established there long before. Well, it 
cannot be proved by 4+ that no Greeks 
had ever got there at such a date, though 
one would like to know what happened to 
them afterwards, but how then is Mr. Butler 
going to explain the fact that the Odyssey 
was introduced into Greece from Ionia ? 
And what right has he to say that the 
Review ‘has been able to bring’ only one 
objection to his theory? Here is another 
for him ; Laestrygonia, says he, was close to 
the abode of the poetess, yet she talks of it 
as though it were the North Cape, saying it 
is light all night there. Now it is all very 
well for Milton to say that in heaven night 
comes only as a grateful twilight, but fancy 
him saying this of Cornwall or Lancashire ! 
True, our author has utterly misunderstood 
the passage in question, for he extracts from 
it the remarkable discovery that the 
Laestrygons ‘insisted on having fresh milk 
twice a day.’ Itis not the only passage he 
has misunderstood, though quoting few 
enough. For he thinks that Pantellaria is 
the island of Calypso, ‘from which, if 


Ulysses steered as Calypso had told him, 
he would make Trapani,’ ¢.e. if you steer by 
keeping the Bear on your left hand you will 
sail north. But with Mr. Butler all roads 
lead to Trapani. It may interest him to 
know that before now Calypso’s isle has 
been placed in the Persian Gulf and the 
Laestrygons at Cyzicus on evidence about 
on a par with his own. 

But it is really too absurd for a man to 
complain that such a hap-hazard theory is 
not demolished. As Prof. Clifford once 
asked on a similar occasion, if Mr. Butler 
proved the moon made of green cheese, 
would he expect the man in the moon to 
come hurrying down to assure us it was a 
mistake? Or if he proved to his own 
satisfaction that the book of Job was 
written by a young lady in Damascus, who 
could disprove it? Yet this Galileo of 
mares’ nests is ‘afraid the views must be 
reconsidered in spite of all the professors at 
King’s College or at Palermo’; he brings 
out a pamphlet of thirteen pages with a 
rambling preface nearly double as long as 
the pamphlet, and expects the walls of 
Jericho to fall at the first blast of this 
penny whistle; he protests against the 
‘slovenly unscholarly habit of ascribing 
the Odyssey and the //iad indiscriminately 
to Homer,’ as if any scholar ever did; he 
falls foul of poor Prof. Ridgeway because 
he argues from a talent of the Troad to a 
talent of a country so far distant as Sicily (!) 
and in the same breath thinks the watchman 
of Clytemnestra received £500 for his 
trouble; he imagines he will convert the 
world to his views by recounting the hasty 
manner in which he jumped at them him- 
self. I can assure Mr. Butler that when he 
puts forward his views in a manner 
deserving attention, attention they will 
receive ; but when he irritably attacks 
responsible scholars on the strength of this 
sort of thing, he has very much mistaken 
the situation. 

Piatt. 


STEUP—CLASSEN, THUCYDIDES BOOK IIT. 


Thukydides, erklirt von J. CLassen., Dritter 
Band. Drittes Buch. Dritte Auflage 
besorgt von J. Sreup. Berlin, 1892. 
Pp. iv. 282. Mk. 2. 70. 


In this volume, the second of Steup’s edition 
of Classen, the former editor’s work has 


been thoroughly overhauled, with results 
that are in every way creditable to his suc- 
cessor’s judgment. The notes here are 
decidedly more polemical than those with 
which Steup fitted out the second book ; 
but with this it is scarcely possible to find 
fault, since there is undoubtedly even more 
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room for differences of opinion in the third 
than in the second book. 

There is in fact plenty in the text of the 
third book that is simply inexplicable as it 
stands in the MSS. ; and the only question for 
a critic to settle is by what theory he pro- 
poses to dispose of the difficulties. Steup 
has accepted a considerable number of 
corrections ; in several instances he has 
been forced to assume a lacuna in the 
vulgate ; a few passages he leaves still 
unexplained. But perhaps most character- 
istic of his method is his frequent reminder 
that the work is incomplete : when all other 
methods of explanation fail, this reminder 
is brought in as a sort of apology for the 
author wherever he appears to talk non- 
sense. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here 
all the important changes which Steup has 
introduced in Classen’s text and commentary. 
But, to prevent any misunderstanding, it is 
best to state once for all that, upon the 
whole, these changes and corrections have 
considerably increased the value of this 
edition. I shall now proceed, as on a former 
occasion, and as was done by Stahl in 
his review of Classen’s first edition of this 
book, to direct attention only to those 
passages in which it seems necessary to 


express dissent from or to remark on Steup’s 
views. 

In the speech which the Mytilenean 
envoys delivered at Olympia before the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies occurs the 
sentence (c. 13, 2) 7) ai padAov xpr Evppayous 
deEapevors Huds taxéwv aroaréd- 


Aev. The envoys do not suggest that Attica 
should be invaded ; they only ask that help 
shall be sent to Lesbos. But presently they 
proceed as if an invasion had been suggested 
—orTe aitovs Tepioveiav vedv 
hv tpets ev TO O€per THdE vavol Te Kal dpa 
éreoBadyre.  Steup takes objection and 
thinks that a request for an invasion has 
slipped out of the text. But this is unlikely. 
Phe Lesbians only beg that aid may be sent 
to them. They have nothing to do with the 
invasion of Attica; but, as an inducement 
to Sparta to accede to their request for help, 
they mention that from the Spartan point 
of view also interference in the Aegean will 
be well-timed ; that the Peloponnesians will 
be able to forward their own designs by 
helping Lesbos, since, without reckoning 
the results of the loss of Lesbos to Athens, 
Sparta will thus have a prospect of inflicting 
great damage on Attica by a fresh invasion, 
if she chooses. This reference to a new 
invasion is thrown in merely as a suggestion, 
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because (1) Sparta might not think that the 
possible detachment of Lesbos from the 
Athenian empire was a sufficient inducement 
to prompt her to send a fleet across the 
Aegean, (2) Lesbos could scarcely request 
Sparta to invade Attica. 

Inc. 20 § 3 fadims kabopwpévov és 
Aovro tod teixous, Classen’s explanation is 
rightly abandoned. Steup is indeed reduced 
to banishing és 6 €BovAovto altogether, being 
unable to obtain a_ satisfactory meaning 
either by taking rod recyous with xabopwpévov 
or by making it depend on the relative as 
Classen and Stahl do, though Stahl alters 
és 6 into écov. Hude proposed to make és 6 
equivalent to és daov (‘so far’), and to 
supply xaOopav ; but to this Steup objects 
that there are no parallels to this use. But 
are we forced to give up the passage? Is 
és 6 necessarily connected with rod reiyous 
at all? Thue. says that though some of the 
Plataeans counted wrong, yet the majority 
would arrive at the right total, dAAws re Kai 
Kat dpa ov arrexovtes, 
padiws Kabopwpévov és €Bovdovto toi 
recxous. It is not easy to see what prevents 
us from rendering the disputed words ‘ for 
their purpose.” No doubt és 6 generally 
means ‘until,’ or ‘since’ (Schweighiiuser, 
Lex. Herod. p. 283) ; but there is abundance 
of analogy for the meaning.' Thus és 6 
éBovovro = és TodTO €s Kabopav €Bordovro. 

Steup sees a difficulty in ec. 22 which does 
not exist. The words are otparoredov 
ézi Teixos Gppynoev. Here he thinks that 
ovd &s has dropped out, because from what 
follows—and especially from é@opyBotvro pev 
ovv Kata xwpay pévovres—it is clear that 
Thue. speaks.-here of a failure to do any- 
thing. Now if, as Herbst recently asserted, 
To otpatéredov here meant ‘the encamped 
army’ and referred to ii. 78, there would 
be something in this; but 7d otpardredov 
means ‘the garrison in the towers on the 
walls,’ as Classen and Steup say.? And so 
Thuc. merely says that the garrison left the 
towers and the men ran to their posts at 
the edge of the wall ; but there they stayed, 
and not a man ventured to leave his post. 
Thus the two acts are not simultaneous, and 
the text involves no contradiction. The 
notes on the escape of the Plataeans are, 
however, considered as a whole admirable, 
being as lucid as they are penetrating. 

C. 36, 2 émxadotvres Te 

1 Sooner than read Scov with Stahl for és we 
might read %ow 8, and take rod refxous as depending 
on 6. 


See vi. p. 4400, 
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kai éAdxurtov THs dppis 
«tA. Here Steup follows Classen in 
inserting xai before 6m, adding to his note 
that the vulgate would make it appear that 
the Athenians did not object to every revolt 
per se. But the alteration is really for the 
worse here ; for,as Fr. Miiller has already 
remarked, it is only the unusualiy grave 
circumstances under which Mytilene had 
revolted that are to be the cause of her 
unusually severe punishment. ‘The Athe- 
pians, says Thuc., ‘gave way to impulse.’ 
Why! Not because Mytilene had revolted, 
but because there had been no excuse for 
her whatever. 

One or two of Steup’s notes on Cleon’s 
speech are written on the probably false 
assumption that Cleon must be talking 
sound sense. Thucydides was scarcely such 
a bad artist as this assumption would make 
him out to be. To any one who reads the 
speech through after an interval, taking 
care to cast to the winds what he has been 
taught to believe and banishing comment- 
aries, the whole harangue, with its travestie 
of Pericles’ manner and its extremely 
artificial elaboration of detail, cannot but 
appear irritating and wearisome in the 
highest degree. Three passages require 
remark in this connexion. In ec. 39,4 we 
have eiwHe d€, Tov als av Kal 
& €Aaxiorov eimpagia és 
iPpw tpérew. The question which is raised 
here is, if we assume that the text is correct 
(and that the scholiast has explained it 
wrongly), what has &’ éXaxéorov to do with 
the position of Mytilene? Surely it refers 
to the rakarrwpia of Athens which had been 
regarded by the Mytileneans as a sudden 
cizpagia to them. The whole passage may 
be compared with ec. 2. Perhaps éAaxio- 
tov is an exaggeration ; but that is by no 
means a fatal objection. The second passage 
isin 39, 8 woAw ebOappévyv rapadaBovres 
Tis du’ Hv iayvopev, TO AouTov 
orepjnoecGe. Steup finds this passage so 
illogical and the proposed alterations so 
unsatisfactory that he thinks 8’ jv ioyvopev 
and 76 Aowrdov may be adscripts. This sup- 
position hardly seems likely. Here we have 
Cleon, a professed financier, distorting, or 
making nonsense of, a doctrine of Pericles. 
The statement as it appears is sheer 
idiotey : but perhaps Thuc. intended it to 
beso. There is a similar passage in c. 40, 
4, where again Cleon caricatures a remark 
of Pericles: ei od mpoojKov Spus 
rotro Spav, mapa eixds Tor Kai 
kai & tod dxwdvvou dvipayabilerba. Steup 


rightly points out that the ‘academical ’ 
case put in the last clause, 7) to dvépayabivec- 
Ga, is entirely at variance with the protasis 
ei to Spay (i.e. dpxev). He thinks 
that the work here shows signs of want of 
revision. But it is likely enough that 
Thue. purposely makes Cleon inconsequent. 

I have said that Steup is fond of insisting 
on the unfinished condition of the work. It 
is rather surprising that he does not offer 
this as an apology for a passage in the 
speech of Diodotus instead of altering the 
text. The place is in c. 45, 3 kai eixos to 
maha. tov peyiotov ddiknpatov paaxwrépas 
aitas (sc. ras Cypias), 
TO xpovw és Tov Oavarov ai rodAal 
kal TovTo tapaBaivera. Steup alters 
kai todro with Kriiger into and 
explains tapaBawopévwv and rapaBaiverar as 
impersonal ; whereas Classen understood 
tov Cyav with the participle, and thought 
that rodro meant ‘the death penalty.’ 
Neither explanation of the passage is 
satisfactory ; and it is most improbable 
that any reader of the book who was not a 
verbal critic and full of subtlety would have 
guessed at any such rendering of the words. 
What does at once strike the reader in this 
chapter is the excessive use in it of the 
neuter pronoun ; we have r@de, rovTw, TovTov, 
tovro, and, immediately after the last, 
another rovrov and rode. But this is a less 
serious defect in a speech than it would be 
in narrative. If only the orator sets up in 
the minds of his hearer a distinct idea, they 
will be able to carry it on and unconsciously 
explain to themselves, as it were, the 
meaning of the pronouns. What then is 
the idea which Diodotus here starts in our 
minds? Were I listening to him, I do not 
doubt that I, at any rate, should be thinking 
of vowos and of the impotence of vopos, 
though the penalty attached to it be death, 
to stamp out offences. aravtes, 
he has just said, kai kai Sypooia dpapra- 
ve, kal ovK vopos TovTOV. 
And still in in Kai todro, in 
mapaBaiverat, 1 think of vouos, not much 
troubled because the grammar in- 
exact—Thuc. has allowed himself to be 
confused by the proximity of rév peyictwv 
ddiucnpatov — but feeling that he has at 
least made his meaning clear, and that 
doubtless he would have mended his 
grammar had either Classen or Steup been 
at hand to superintend the revision of his 
work, 

Steup has greatly improved the last sen- 
tence of this speech by correcting darts yap 
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éoriv into dotis yap eb BovAeverat, mpos Tovs 
é. €. ‘This simple change of punc- 
tuation is a fine example of the editor’s 
acuteness, which, generally applied to good 
purpose, has led to so many improvements 
in theedition. There is, I believe a similar 
misplacement in vii. 21, where in a much 
debated passage we should perhaps read 
*AOnvaious «.7.X., ‘saying with reference 
to the A.’ 

Unfounded suspicions are cast on the 
text at c. 67, kat ratru, & Aaxedarporior, 
tovtouv evexa kal tyov Kai 
va piv dixaiws aitav Kata- 
To supply with is, in this 
edition as often, said to produce bad logic ; 
and various emendations are proposed. But 
the sense is ‘that you may know that you 
will be acting justly in condemning them, 
and that we as well may know (by your 
condemnation) that we have acted in 
accordance with right in punishing them.’ 
is postponed in time to xata- 
yvoropevor, and it alludes to the siege and 
capture of Plataea quite as much as to the 
penalty which the Thebans are now seeking. 
dowTepov Means, as so often, that which is 
in accordance with the rights of states ; and 
the Thebans here naturally represent the 
Lacedaemonians as the arbiters of their 
action. Not until the verdict is pronounced 
can the Thebans know whether they have 
acted dgius. 

It is not so certain either as Steup and 
most editors think that the text of ¢. 67, 5 
is corrupt. The vulgate is rapyvopyody re 
ov tpotabovtes i pice 
dikn Kpivavtes Kat ovK viv 
ionv Tyswpiav’ Evvoua yap 
Unable either to tind an explanation of the 


words as they stand or to approve of any of 
the suggested alterations, Steup places a 
full stop after xpivavres, and marks oix 
dvrarodovres as corrupt, thinking that some- 
thing like od d0govew is lost before it. But 
may there not again here be an allusion to 
the fact that the Plataeans have paid 
already some sort of penalty? They admit, 
say the Thebans in effect, that the penalty 
they have paid hitherto is insufficient ; 
évvopa yap diknv adtois 
mapadovtes. Hence the version which Fr. 
Miiller gives—‘ ohne doch iiberhaupt bis zu 
dieser Stunde die ihnen dafiir gebiihrende 
Strafe erfahren zu haben’—may well be 
correct. 

In ec. 83, 2 one naturally looks to see how 
Steup will explain the well-known sentence 
dvéAmurtov tov BeBaiov pr paddov 
7) moredoa édvvavto. It is 
likely that his rendering of this difficult 
passage will find general acceptance. His 
rendering is: ‘ Vielmehr trafen alle, wenn 
sie stiirker waren (als die Gegner), in ihren 
Ueberlegung mehr fiir die (oder im Hinblick 
auf die) Aussichtlosigkeit des festen Be- 
standes von Wort und Eidschwur Vorsorge, 
nicht zu Schaden zu kommen, als dass sie...’ 
This rendering has the great advantage over 
all others that it does no violence to the 
Greek. Thus is equivalent to 
AoyiLoprevor. 

When [I consider Steup’s work asa whole, 
it still appears to me that his real strength 
lies rather in exegesis than in textual criti- 
cism. It is not by any means true to say 
that he has done nothing for the text of 
Thue., but’ he is certainly less uniformly 
happy in weighing the claims of the vulgate 
to our acceptance than in explaining it. 

K. C. Marcwant. 


THE SOCRATES OF XENOPHON—STUDIES BY JOEL AND RICHTER. 


Der echte und der NXenophontische Sokrates, 
von Kart Jorn. Erster Band. Berlin : 
R. Gaertner. 1893. xii. 554. 8vo. 14 M. 


Tue author deserves to be congratulated on 
a solid piece of work. His aim has been to 
establish a truer conception both of Socrates 
and of the Memorabilia, and at the same 
time to throw light on the literary Socratics, 
Xenophon, Plato and Antisthenes. Much 


importance is attached (1) to the testimony 
of ‘ Aristotle’ (¢.e. Aristotle and his school) 
concerning Socrates, (2) to the literary 
element of the Memorabilia, and (3) to the 
influence of Antisthenes and the Cynics on 
the writings of Plato and Xenophon. The 
author’s supreme interest is philosophical, 


not to say metaphysical, but he is well able - 


to conduct a ‘ philological’ argument. An 
immense number of questions are discussed. 
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Indeed the pains taken to collect material, 
to grapple with details and, where necess- 
ary, to face the duty of polemic, reveal 
a thoroughness remarkable even in a 
German. 

The volume was commenced seven or 
eight years ago and bears the marks of 
modifications due to Krohn’s Sokrates und 
Xenophon, to current Socratic literature of 
all sorts (and in particular to the ‘athete- 
sizing’ school), to the development of the 
author’s own views,! and lastly to Diimmler’s 
Akademika, which appeared when Part A 
was finished, and which is dealt with in an 
Appendix (p. 545—554). 

It consists of an Introduction (—p. 68) 
and two main divisions : A. Leligious Views 
(—p. 170), and B. Private Ethics (Die Indi- 
vidualethik) of Socrates (—p. 545), discussed 
under heads and subdivisions. The next 
volume will contain, (1) Zhe Private Ethics 
of Xenophon, (2) The Social Ethics of the 
Memorabilia. 

The Introduction reveals the author’s 
attitude to what he speaks of as ‘ tradition’ 
and to its rival ‘the newer criticism’ (the 
value of which he does not underestimate). 
It leaves no doubt as to the solution which 
he himself offers of the debatable ques- 
tions —What was Socrates? and What the 
essence of his Philosophy? Joel does 
not regard Zeller’s solution as final. He 
denies the so-called ‘harmony’ of the three 
sources, and dissents from Z.’s dependence on 
Xenophon for his special ‘ Entwicklung’ of 
the Socratic doctrine. From Joel’s point of 
view the basis of the traditional view has 
been so shattered by the modern criticism 
that it is no longer tenable. But the hobby 
of dOérnois has, he thinks, been ridden to 
death. A graphic description is given of 
the torture bed of Procrustes on which the 
unhappy JJemorabilia has been laid, until 
through the tender mercies of Krohn and 
Lincke a bare torso of seven or even fewer 
chapters has been left as representing this 
particular ‘ original source’ for Socrates. 

Joel has a more excellent way of dealing 
with the Memorabilia. It is simply to treat 
it as a literary work, the product of a 
writer whose mental characteristics are well 
marked and exemplified in every one of his 
writings. It is a mistake to suppose that, 
because Xenophon is no philosopher, he 
would necessarily confine himself to matter 
of fact. That was the old mistake. A 


* | If the view now taken of the Platonic dialogues 
differs from that expressed in his earlier work Zur 
Erkenniniss...(noticed in the Classical Review ii. 
206), that shows he is open to learning. 
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more modern one has been to try to dis- 
cover an element of logic in his account of 
Socrates, of which he is incapable. The 
order of topics is not logical: it is, if you 
like, psychological, ‘ associative.’ The writ- 
ing begins with an apology in answer to the 
indictment, and also to the sophist Polycrates. 
It presently ceases to be forensic — the 
writer indulges his literary vein. The 
defence becomes a panegyric of Socrates, 
like that of Cyrus or of Agesilaus or of 
himself in the Anabasis. The familiar 
‘motifs’ of ebaéBea, dixaov, éykpdrea, 
begin to haunt his brain and to inform his 
matter. At a certain point (i. 4, 1) the 
secret is out—it is a ‘Concurrenzschrift,’ 
written to correct certain one-sided views of 
Antisthenes, who will have it that Socrates 
was simply a master of castigatory Pro- 
treptic (xokacrnpiov évexa). Xenophon is sure 
that the influence of Socrates in his deal- 
ings with his associates was more edifying— 
he gently led them on to virtue. It is a 
great question whetber this view of Socrates 
can be established. Unconsciously no 


' doubt, and as it were by accident, Socrates 


through the moral force of his personality 
did lead his friends on to virtue. Xeno- 
phon’s own testimony is sufficient. But 
that Socrates moralized is scarcely credible. 
Indeed Xenophon himself tells us that he 
did not set up as a teacher of virtue. How 
are we to discover the real Socrates (%.) and 
separate him from his admirer Xenophon 
(Z.) in that compound (=%.) presented to us 
in the Memorabilia ? The criterion is ready 
to hand. Independently of Xenophon for 
the moment, we can get at &. through Plato, 
the Socratic Schools and ‘ Aristotle.’ What- 
ever these several witnesses attest in common, 
may be accepted as genuine for 3. Xeno- 
phon too we know well enough, as has 
already been said, from his various writings. 
With the criterion in particular of the 
Aristotelian Socrates, we can approach the 
Memorabilia, and so separate the gold from 
the dross of Xenophon. 

Joel follows the order of topic suggested 
by Xenophon. There is a certain accord- 
ance between 3. and =. in religious views 
in so far as both are ethical, ¢.e. neither 
physicists nor revolutionaries. ‘3. asks ri 
éorw; the revolutionary seeks the dr: and the 
dua ri (the fact and the why).’ Yet even 
here, where their circles touch, the differences 
between 3. and =. are obvious. This is 
illustrated by comparing the views ascribed 
to Socrates by his panegyrist (an eminently 
orthodox man) and those which the philo- 
sopher (an eminently spiritualizing man) 
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really held, on (1) the daydvov and pav- 
tuy, (2) on Piety and Worship, (3) on the 
Nature and Operation of the Gods. Joel’s 
analysis of the Socratic dadvov seems to 
me especially happy: ‘It was the revenge 
of the dAroyov pépos (Ar. I. M. 1182 
al) which driven back by this rationalist 
into the darkest corners of the soul thence 
exercised its sway all the more imposingly.’ 
The ideas expressed by the terms daydnor, 
yvat ceavrdv (explained later on more fully 
as an intellectual appeal) dperiy 
imply ‘ Man is master of his destiny,’ whereas 
to &. it is the gods who are the masters of 
destiny in the widest sense. This contrast 
between 2, and %. is amply illustrated, and 
on the whole I think convincingly, though 
possibly Xenophon would have assented to 
some of Joel’s propositions concerning his 
friend which he is held to contradict. It 
must not be forgotten that he is ‘ apologetic,’ 
and that the distinctions between objective 
and subjective, between the conscious moral- 
ist and ‘ethiker im stofflichen Sinne,’ are 
somewhat beyond his range of thought ; 
which indeed may be the gist of the whole 
matter. 

Hitherto we have been looking at Socrates 
somewhat in profile. In the delinea- 


tion of his Private Ethics we shall look 


him in full face. Here what is vital to 
this mighty personality concentrates it- 
self, and we not only may but we must 
ask, What is the Essence of his Philosophy 
(p. 171—312)? It is explained under three 
aspects : (1) in its general import as Ration- 
alism, (2) in its external conditions as Attic 
Philosophy of Mind, (3) it is shown that 
the earliest philosophy of mind must needs 
be rationalistic. (1) Under the first head 
perhaps the most interesting topic is the 
analogy of Hegel (not of Kant) to Socrates. 
‘Socrates and Hegel are the A and Q of pure 
Rationalism.’ Only Socrates, if the founder 
of Ontology, is no Ontologist himself, since 
he did not set foot within the wide Being 
of the macrocosm: he rationalized within 
the narrow circle of human life. Preg- 
nantly expressed, the original principle of 
Socrates means ‘ Life is Thought.’ His 
negative relation to practical life and to 
empiricism, the interminable application of 
the ‘ dialogic’ method to youths, the passion- 
ate opposition of his contemporaries, the 
powerful school-creating might of his doc- 
trine, the splits among his scholars, all bear 
witness to the ‘ formalism of his rationalistie 
principle.’ (2) The study of this matter in 
the concrete : the set of philosophy from ‘ the 
periphery ’ till it reached Athens in the fifth 
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century ; the conditions of city life, unfold- 
ing in every form of mental culture ; the 
apprehension of creative intelligence behind 
the works of culture, of spirit behind things 
of sense, in the mind of the Attic philoso- 
pher, himself an artist born and of the guild 
of Daedalus—all this is for the most part 
admirable. Mastery won by téxvy became 
the ideal of his life; skill is knowledge, 
‘ Koénnen ist Wissen,’ the basis of his teach- 
ing. Socrates tried to extend the domain of 
réxvy over the whole of life. That was his 
idealism, that also his tragical onesidedness, 
(3) Hardly less admirable is Joel’s develop- 
ment of his third thesis ‘ Am Areadnefaden 
des Satzes vom Grunde bewegt sich die 
Erkentniss von der helleren iiusseren Erschei- 
nungen zu den dunkleren inneren vorwiirts’ 
...The objects of cognition trace this curve 
of ascent : Physical Nature is cognized by the 
Presocratics (except the Sophists): Natural 
man, by the elder Sophists: Social man, as 
gifted with speech, by Gorgias in part (in his 
rhetoric), Hippias (in his grammatic) and 
Prodicus : Social man, as gifted with thought, 
by Socrates. 

Under the title 7’he Socrates of ‘ Aristotle’ 
(p. 203—312) these views are justified. 
The notices of Aristotle or of his school 
(and there is no reason to mistrust the 
authority of the Great or of the Hudemian 
Ethics for our purpose), however curt and 
sparse, combine to form a strongly marked 
and coherent picture of Socrates. In a few 
strokes the main features of Socraticism are 
defined. These can be filled out by help of 
Plato and Xenophon afterwards. Under 
the heads (1) the Psychical function of 
Virtue (p. 210—239), (2) the Principle of 
Virtue (p. 289—307) now (a) as the essence, 
and again (8) as the value of Virtue, come to 
be discussed. (1) The cardinal proposition 
of Socratic ethics, dpern is estab- 
lished. The passage in M. M. i. 1, 1182 
alo beginning pera todtrov (sc. Pythagoras) 
is taken as a text to prove that Socrates 
dvype (‘neglected ’) 7d dAoyov pépos THs 
TovTo dvaipet Kai Kai 7Oos. But 
given ‘scio ergo ago’ it follows dxpacia 
may be neglected, Jf. M. ii. 6, ete. So too 
the Determinism of %&., as another conse- 
quence of ‘monistic Rationalism,’ is plain 
and intelligible enough, versus the patho- 
logic colouring given to Socraticism by 
modern critics. (2) a. The Aristotelian 
evidence for the absolute Socratic ‘logism’ 
(i.e. ré éore) is contained in two critical 
passages, M.i.1, 1183 b® and Eth. Lud. 
i. 5, 1216, b, which with others bearing on 
the ‘search for concepts’ are fully dis- 
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cussed. It is clear that, whatever Cicero 
and Diog. L. may say to the contrary, in 
Aristotle’s view Logic, not Ethic, is the 
deuteragonist in the Socraticsystem. That 
does not mean that the Ethical ‘moment’ 
is to be left out (see Zeller). Not only 
is the unconscious personality of Socrates 
ethical (moral), but the Socratic reflection 
plays especially in the province of Ethics. 

The dyvo of Socrates is grounded on 
his pure ‘logism.’ But logic is the weigh- 
tiest ‘ Polizei-wissenschaft’ of the soul, and 
hence the Socratic Hlenchtic, and, as a sort 
of intellectual mannerism in conducting 
it, his eipwveta, The Socratic Jdentities or 
Parallel Concepts (see p. 284 foll.) are well 
discussed : and in connexion with this topic 
apaBody. And (2) B, as to the value of 
Virtue, what holds good of virtue in 
reference to the individual, in reference to 
the single virtues, and in reference to the 
collective practicality (Gesammtpraxis) of 
life, holds good finally of virtue relatively 
to the good, the useful, and the pleasant. 
Socrates could have no parti pris in favour 
of idealism or utilitarianism: though as 
part of the ‘irony’ of the situation (see pp. 
436—441) he might appear as supporting 
one or other, and indeed an ‘ utilitarisch- 
relativistische Argumentationsstufe ’ does 
appear to be necessary for the Socratic 
Rationalism. How, is clearly shown in 
reference to Mem. iii. 8, 4—7; iv. 6,9. All 
‘good and beautiful’ is relative to use and 
utility, say ZX. Very good! but, accord- 
ing to 3., ‘use and utility depend on know- 
ledge.’ ‘Even virtue has no use apart 
from knowledge,’ Ar. M. M. 1198 a ode 
yap opedos. 

‘ The Socratic Private Ethics in the Mem.’ 
are discussed (pp. 313—545) under two 
heads: (i.) the Socratic theory of virtue 
(—p. 449), (ii-) the effects of Socratic teaching 
(—p. 545). As bearing on the first of these 
topies, the Mem. is shown to fall into two 
groups of chapters concerning Private and 
Social Ethics respectively ; the former again 
split into groups developing a Socratic 
‘intellectualistic ’ and a Xenophontic ‘ will’ 
theory of morality. Four chapters, iii. 8, 
iii. 9, iv. 2, and iv. 6, are of immediate im- 
portance and are examined in reference once 
more to (a) Virtue-Knowledge (pp. 314-321), 
(b) the search for concepts either as positive 
definitions (—p. 365) or negatively as Llenchtic 
(—p. 424), (c) the principle of value (zpos ré 
dyaboy ;) (—p. 449). As points of exceptional 
interest, where all is good, I would draw 
attention to what the author says in re- 
ference to the weighty concept of pavia (iii. 
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9,6) as a part of Socratic Rationalism (p. 
337 f.) and to a discussion of the ‘ dialogic’ 
Eristic, for which he claims an Attic and 
Socratic rather than a Sophistie origin (p. 
367 f.). 

Particularly noticeable as regards the 
effects of Socratic teaching is the discus- 
sion of Socrates as and PeAriovs 
mov (p. 450 f.) and again of the horta- 
tive Protreptic for which Xenophon rather 
than Socrates is responsible. See an im- 
portant quotation from Demetr. de loc. 
§ 296, in which the types of argument 
peculiar to Aristippus, Xenophon, and 
Socrates, as copied by Aeschines and Plato, 
are illustrated in reference to a single pro- 
position. Socrates questions. Xenophon 
lays down the law beginnining with dei. 

But the most novel feature of this por- 
tion of Joel’s volume is the elaborate and 
well argued attempt to trace the influence 
of Antisthenes and of Cynic ideas upon 
Xenophon and also upon Plato. Of the 
last 200 pages 125 are devoted to illus- 
trating this point, and it is certainly one 
merit of the author to have raised the 
question so emphatically. Thus the half 
definitions (analogical and etymological) of 
iii. 9, iii. 14, 2, and the faculty of BY. da- 
xara yevyn iv. 5. 12, and iv. 
2. 11, are traced to Antisthenes. Cynic 
influence manifests itself in various ways 
in ili. 9 and iv. 6, e.g. ve the Antisthenic 
theory that dvdpeia can be taught, cf. Symp. 
ii. 12. (It will be recollected that Anti- 
sthenes as the pattern of a cross-examiner 
figures in Symp. iv. 2, 3, 4; vi. 5.) 

A more startling idea is that Plato’s 
Protagoras is a masked attack on Anti- 
sthenes (p. 357 f.). Joel is at pains to 
separate the Antisthenic from the Socratic 
and the Xenophontic strain of the great 
elenchtic chapter iv. 2, and regards Euthy- 
demus as a persona invented by Antisthenes, 
and used by Xenophon and Plato in common 
(see p. 370 f.). In this connexion, Plat. 
Rep. 1 isa critique of Antisthenes. The 
third of the anonymous éuAcées! (written 
by some one connected with the Socratic 
circle, Joel imagines) and the Ps. Plat. zepi 
dixaiov are partly in reference to, and partly 
dependent on, Antisthenes. Particularly 
interesting is the theory that the utili- 
tarian discussions in the Memorabilia have 
their root in Antisthenes and his theory 
of Relativity —the principle of oixetov- 
dppodtov-rouxiAov. See Fr. Antisth. 8. 25, 
Winckelmann : cf. Protag. 334 A—C, Mem. 

1 See page 398, and 398 note 2 for various hypo- 
theses concerning these writings. 
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iii. 8; iv. 2; iv. 6, 8. Was the appendix 
‘on the utility of a house,’ iii. 8. 8, which 
comes in so oddly as a corollary to the dis- 
cussion between Aristippus and Socrates, 
suggested by the Antisthenic dyafov= 
oiketov (p. 448)? Joel asks. 

An attempt is made to trace the history 
of this influence. At the dispersion, Anti- 
sthenes stayed in Athens, where he held up 
the Socratic banner and defended the 
breach. Polycrates’ attack was against the 
‘Socrates’ of Antisthenes. Lysias, who 
wrote an apology v. Polycrates, was a friend 
of Antisthenes (p. 483). The Charmides 
is a critique of Antisthenic cudpocivy (p. 
488). The Romanticism of Antisthenes (p. 
502 f.) is opposed to the Rationalism of 
Socrates ; as much so indeed as dper) plus 
Ywxparixi icxis is opposed to dpery 
The ‘ Will’ ideal of Antisthenes is derived 
from his hero-worship. Xenophon not 
unnaturally follows Antisthenes. 

It is not of course pretended that Xeno- 
phon blindly followed the lead of the 
Cynics. He was no plagiarist (p. 397). On 
the contrary he argues against Antisthenes, 
at times; and some of his tenets. Others he 
emphasizes, because they are his own or so 
congenial to him that he readily uses the 
Cynic terminology, and sees the master 
through the glasses of this particular 
fellow worshipper and scholar. 

Here this fragmentary notice must end. 
It has been impossible to render any sort of 
justice to the varied excellences of Herr 
Joel’s book. If the attention of English 
scholars should have been roused, these 
notes will not have failed of their object. 

H. G. Daxyns. 


Nenophon-Studien, von Ernst Ricurer, 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1892. Mk. 2.40. 


Tuts work (reprinted from the 19th ‘Supple- 
mentband’ of the Juahrbiicher f. Cl. Phil. 
(p. 61—154) represents yet another attempt 
to get at the truth about Socrates—his life 
and doctrine—through an examination of 
Xenophon’s evidence. It falls into six 
parts. 

I. (p. 61—96).—An analysis of the 
Memorabilia Bks. A. B. T. A. +the Apologia 
(which Herr Richter regards as genuine). 
These consist of a number of originally 
independent documents or pamphlets, com- 
posed at different dates and with divers 
objects, which were eventually linked 
together to form a whole either by Xenophon 


himself or by his grandson executor (see 
p. 154). The pamphlets are thus tabulated : 

(1) A first (positive) Apology to be found 
in the first three chapters of the first book 
re-ordered thus : 

A. i. § 1—19; iii. 1—4; i. 20; ii. 1-8. 
iii, 5—15; ii. 9—64. A closely connected 
whole with a definitely expressed aim—to 
defend Socrates against the charges of 
(a) impiety and (8) corruption of youth. 

(2) A second (negative) Apology marked 
by a similar unity and self-completeness, 
A. iv.; A. iii. v. vi. Its theme: Socrates 
made his hearers pious, self-controlled, 
dialectic. 

[ Why, I would ask, omit A. iv.? It treats 
of also—repi tobs dvOpurovs. | 

(3) wept orparnyias I’. i.—vii. 

(4) A third Apology or string of ‘ recol- 
lections’ pure and simple re &. éyxpdéreu. 
A. v. vi. vii. ; B. i. + IT. viii. ix. 

[I do not follow R.’s remark as to this 
‘part representing an earlier stage,’ p. 87.] 

(5) wepi didias. B. ii.—x. 

(6) Separate pamphlets or leaflets. A. ii. ; 
A. iv. ; x.—xiv. ; A. i. (‘introductory to 
some lost work’) ; A. vii. ; and A. viii., which 
last was written as a conclusion to the 
whole compilation. It is based upon one of 
the original pamphlets, the mass of which 
was excluded from the compilation as un- 
suitable, but fortunately preserved as the 
droXoyia Lwxp. Most of the original pieces 
were simply stitched together with the 
minimum of botching requisite. 

[To test the merits of the above analysis 
one should read these several Apologies 
through in the order suggested. For my 
part I do-not find the connexion in all 
cases convincingly logical. Nor again be- 
cause we have discovered certain original 
treatises are we dispensed from the duty of 
explaining why and in what logical con- 
nexion they were eventually recast in their 
present form. Does Herr Richter pretend 
that the compilation is devoid of method 
altogether 4] 

Il. (—p. 123)—A_ brief analysis of the 
remaining ‘Socratic’ writings and the 
‘opuscula’ of Xenophon, showing that as 
regards matter, treatment, style and scope, 
these have all reached the same stage of 
completion (or non-completion) as the Mem. 
The ‘opuscula’ only differ from the 
‘Socratica’ in that they do not concern 3. 
The relation of Cyrop. to Mem. is also dwelt 
on. 

[This seems to me a valuable piece of 
work in its way: though the cut and dried 
literary method of dealing with the matter 
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tends to make Xenophon appear duller and 
more limited in imagination than he ac- 
tually is. ] 

III. (—p. 1386).—Socrates and Xenophon. 
An attempt to prove that the intimacy 
between and is mythical. Diog. L. and 
his authorities Dinarchus &c., invented it. 
There is nothing in Xenophon himself to 
convince us of its reality. 

[There is something, I think, in the 
warmth of attachment shown by &. to the 
memory of 3. In any case R.’s disproofs of 
the tradition derived from Xenophon him- 
self are negative. His discussion of Mem. 
v., the conversation between and 
Pericles (the younger), is very good : it is 
probably fictitious, though for myself I 
should fix some interval between B.c, 421— 
416 as its ‘ideal’ date. rovs ye viv mpw- 
revovtras Would be a somewhat unhappy 
phrase surely for the Lacedaemonians after 
Leuctra. Again itis Herr Richter rather than 
Xenophon who is wrong about the generals 
at Arginusae (Mem. A, i. 18 v. Hell. i. 7, 30), 
p. 135 and p. 62, ‘nur von neun.’ Xenophon, 
by aslip of the tongue perhaps, says évvea 
when he should strictly have said éx7#, since 
Conon of course was not indicted and 
Archestratus was dead. | 

IV. (—p. 149).—As to Xenophon’s sources 
for his philosophical works. He is mainly 
indebted to Plato for the ‘Socratica,’ Herr 
Richter thinks, and next to him to 
Antisthenes (here R. follows Diimmler), 


PATER’S PLATO 


Plato and Platonism: a Series of Lectures 
by Watrer Pater. London and New 
York. Macmillan and Co. 1893. 8s. 6d. 


‘ Nil tetigit quod non ornavit’ is the common- 
place which rises to the lips on taking up 
this last and largest of Mr. Pater’s ‘ Appre- 
ciations.’ ‘Last year he gave us Raphael 
in a comely guise and now he presents 
Plato to us, no doubt as suitably apparelled.’ 
But as we read onward we are charmed and 
interested in a more serious manner than 
heretofore. The book is in fact a brilliant 
critical essay of the kind which, in Mr. 
Pater’s view, is, ever since Montaigne 
employed it, the best vehicle for modern 
philosophic thought. Readers of Marius 
the Epicwrean, who remember the subtle 
exposition there of Cyrenaicism will be 


and also to Isocrates (see a comparison of 


AND PLATONISM. 
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Hiero i. vii. with the de Pace § 111 foll.). 
[These parallelisms are interesting and set 


one thinking, but I do not think that 


Richter proves his point of plagiarism. He 


forgets what a large stock of common ideas 
were current concerning Socrates and other 


matters for writers of all sorts to draw 


upon, nor does he allow sufficiently for the 


subtle influence of mind upon mind.] 

V. (—p. 152).—On the composition of 
Xenophon’s writings. With the exception 
of Anab. and C'yneg. (which are outside the 
discussion) the collective works fall within 
B.C. 370—350 cirea. 

[This seems to me to crowd the works 
into too small a space or rather to curtail 
Xenophon’s literary activity unduly. I 
should fix his literary floruit at least ten or 
fifteen years earlier. 

VI. (—p. 154).—{I am not satisfied by 
the suggestion that Xenophon was driven to 
literature by aspera pauperies after being 
ousted from Skillus, and that he ‘stumped’ 
the country reading his works and filling his 
pockets as a ‘wandernder Sophist.’ That 
there are signs of oral delivery in many of 
the compositions is certain: and that the 
original form of publication was oral is not 
improbable. Herr Richter’s promised de- 
velopment of this section of his studies 
should be interesting. Thanks are due to 
him for this instalment. | 

H. G. Dakyns. 


prepared for similar tows de force. Yet it 
is not without a feeling of pleased and 
exhilarating surprise that they will alight 
on such pages of the present volume as that 
in which the character and mind of Zeno 
the Eleatic are delineated (p. 23), or those 
which explain perhaps more luminously 
than has been done hitherto the value 
which Plato set on Dialectic (pp. 161—164). 
The following statement, one of cardinal 
import, deserves to be quoted at length, 
both for the felicity of its expression, and 
for its undeniable truth :— 

‘Platonism is not a formal theory or body ot 
theories, but a tendency, a group of tendencies—a 
tendency to think or feel, and to speak, about certain 
things in a particular way, discernible in Plato’s 
dialogues as reflecting the peculiarities, the marked 
peculiarities, of himself and his own mental com- 
plexion. Those tendencies combine and find their 
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complete expression in what Plato’s commentators, 
rather than Plato, have called the ‘ theory of ideas,’ 
itself indeed not so much a doctrine or theory, as a 
way of regarding or speaking of general terms, such 
as Useful or Just ; of abstract notions, like Hquality ; 
of ideals, such as Beauty, or The Perfect City ; of all 
those terms or notions, in short, which represent 
under general forms the presentations of our indi- 
vidual experience ; or, to use Plato’s own frequent 
expression, borrowed from his Eleatic teachers, which 
reduce Many to the One.” ’—P. 136. 


The author’s characterization of the 
‘historic method’ may also be repeated 
here :— 


‘Dogmatic and eclectic criticism alike have in our 
own century, under the influence of Hegel and his 
predominant theory of the ever-changing ‘‘ Time- 
Spirit” or Zeit-geist, given way to a third method of 
criticism, the historic method, which bids us replace 
the doctrine, or the system, we are busy with, or 
such an ancient monument of philosophic thought as 
The Republic, as tar as possible in the group of con- 
ditions, intellectual, social, material, amid which it 
was actually produced.’ 


It is in some ways fortunate for Mr. 
Pater’s readers that he has not thought it 
necessary to confine himself within the 
cogent limits which the method so prescribed 
might seem to impose. He has made a 
strong and earnest effort on his own account 
thus to understand and realize Plato, But 


in setting forth his conception he has freely 


availed himself of the wealth of illustra- 
tion readily afforded by his own full and 
fertile mind. His readers are insensibly 
drawn within a magic circle of quintessen- 
tial flame that has been fed with all the 
choicest products of art and literature. 
Not one century alone is present here. 
Much rather, all the centuries, the bloom 
of every civilization, flowers culled from 
every soil, are intertwined to form the 
delicately broidered framework. Talk of 
moutdta! Why here are Isaiah and the 
children of Sion, Louis the IXth, Fra 
Damiano of Bergamo, the Gregorian Chant, 
St. Ouen and Notre Dame de Bourges (con- 
fessedly a ‘far cry’ from Athens), Mon- 
taigne and Thackeray, Dante and Berkeley, 
Wordsworth and Henry Vaughan—not to 
mention Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Descartes 
and Bacon (whose business in such affairs is 
more obvious)—-contributing their several 
tones to the production of this symphony 
in prose! These cross-lights, as from 
‘storied windows richly dight’ on forms of 
alabaster, shed a manifold radiance on the 
firm outlines of the solid central work, 
which is also permeated by a remote 
Hegelian influence and by the writer’s 
personal idiosyncrasy, in which refined 
esthetic sensitiveness is blended with a 
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quiet intensity of religious feeling. Some. 
thing of this mode of sentiment appears in 
the comparison of Ionian pessimism to the 
moodiness of adolescence, ‘ when it is forced 
suddenly to bethink itself and for a moment 
feels already old, feels the temperature of 
the world about it sensibly colder’ :—also 
in the frequent adaptation of Scriptural 
expressions. A pleasing result of the 
writer’s power of religious sympathy is his 
just and penetrating view of the religious 
vein in Socrates. 

The Essayist has many privileges, which 
Mr. Pater’s genius turns to good account. 
He may isolate and draw out tendencies, he 
may accentuate contrasts, he may seize on 
salient features, he may press analogies ; he 
need not shrink from iteration, nor from 
glaring discrepancies (which it is the reader's 
business to harmonize) ; he may steep his 
work in the atmosphere of a pervading 
sentiment, without incurring blame for 
‘subjectivity.’ He may use words in new 
or foreign senses (‘ assistant’ p. 85, ‘ ami- 
able’ p. 158, ‘ zapadeuropeva’ p. 257), and 
may indulge, after Hegel’s fashion (p. 88), 
in fanciful etymologies :—even an occasional 
pun (like that on carriére owverte p. 96) 
may be permitted him. He need not pro- 
fess to have overtaken a voluminous and 
wearisome ‘literature.’ He is not tied, as 
the mere interpreter is, to the avoidance of 
minute errors, which take little from the 
essential value of his work. He can concen- 
trate attention on the form, without being 
haunted by distracting anxieties on account 
of material exactitude. 

The matter of the book before us has, 
much of it, been common property for about 
forty years, commencing from the time 
when the historic method was first seriously 
applied to criticism. But it is not the less 
a solid gain to possess this bright and genial 
exposition of truths which we have long 
potently believed. For, however he may 
try to veil his gift, Mr. Pater is essentially 
a poet. And if Goethe and Hermann 
offered to discourse on Homer, who would 
not be tempted to exclaim ‘ Dear Gottfried, 
we will gladly listen to you eicat6is,—on 
some other day’? The siren voice of Mr. 
Pater will be heard, where that of the 
unkempt Heraclitean ‘Sibyl’ could not 
penetrate. That is why such sentences as 
these are of peculiar value :— 


‘Think, for a moment, of the difference, as 
regards mental attitude, between the naturalist who 
deals with things through ideas, and the layman (so 
to call him) in picking up a shell on the sea-shore 
what it is that the subsumption of the individual 
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into the species, its subsequent alliance to and co- 
ordination with other species really does for the 
furnishing of the mind of the former. The layman, 
though we need not suppose him inattentive, or 
unapt to retain impressions, is in fact still but a 
child; and the shell, its colours and convolution, no 
more than a dainty, very easily destructible toy to 
him. Let him become a schoolboy about it, so to 
speak. The toy he puts aside; his mind is drilled 
perforce, to learn about it ; and thereby is exercised, 
he may think, with everything except just the thing 
itself, as he cares for it; with other shells, with 
some general laws of life, and for a while it might 
seem that, turning away his eyes from the ‘‘ vanity ” 
of the particular, he has been made to sacrifice the 
concrete, the real and living product of nature, to a 
mere dry and abstract product of the mind. But 
when he comes out of school, and on the sea-shore 
again finds a fellow to his toy, perhaps a finer speci- 
men of it, he may see what the service of that 
converse With the general has really been towards 
the concrete, towards what he sees,—in regard to the 

rticular thing he actually sees’... * What 
proad-cast light he enjoys !—that scholar, confronted 
with the sea-shell, for instance, or with some enigma 
of heredity in himself or another, with some condition 
of a particular soul, in circumstances which may 
never precisely so occur again... . He not only 
sees, but understands (thereby only seeing the more) 
and will therefore, also remember’ .... ‘So 
much by way of apology’ (!) ‘for general ideas,’— 
Pp. 149—144, 

The last words are characteristically 
significant. Mr, Pater is really charmed 
with Plato; but there are other and rival 
charms which he will not forego. Some of 
the discrepancies to which I before alluded 
may be thus accounted for. He admires 
Marcus Aurelius (p. 242), yet he is 
struck with a ‘mortal coldness’ (p. 40) in 
thinking of him. ‘ Monotheism’ has his 
good word upon occasion ; yet he finds it 
‘repellent.’ At one moment Form is every- 
thing and Matter nothing (p. 4), though by 
and by precipitancy of Form without 
Matter is shown to be a mark of Sophistry 
(p. 101). In writing on metaphysical sub- 
jects he appears like some strong-winged 
butterfly which now mounts into the pure 
azure, now flits about the tree-tops, but 
anon is sure to be found hovering amongst 
the fragrant garden-flowers. The words of 
Descartes come back to us as we read :— 
‘Nee aliter quam captivus, qui forte imagi- 
naria libertate fruebatur in somniis, quum 
postea suspicari incipit se dormire, timet 
excitari, blandisque illusionibus lenté con- 
nivet; sic sponte labor in veteres opiniones.’ 
What most fascinates him in Plato is 
precisely the coexistence in him of the 
supreme visual faculty with the severity of 
abstract reasoning :— 

‘It is in the blending of diverse elements in the 
mental constitution of Plato that the peculiar Platonic 


quality resides, Platonism is in one sense an em- 
phatie witness to the unseen, the transcendental, the 
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non-experienced, the beauty, for instance, which is 
not for the bodily eye. Yet the author of this 
philosophy of the unseen was,—Who can doubt it 
who has read but a page of him? this, in fact, is 
what has led and kept to his pages many who have 
no turn for the sort of questions Plato actually 
discusses :—The author of this philosophy of the 
unseen was one, for whom, as was said of a very 
different French writer, ‘‘the visible world really 
existed.” Austere as he seems, and on well-con- 
sidered principle really is, his temperance or austerity, 
wsthetically so winning, is attained only by the 
the chastisement, the control of a variously interested, 
a richly sensuous nature.’—P. 114. 


Plato’s writings form an exceedingly 
complex whole, and it is not surprising that 
each new writer on the subject, approaching 
it at a different angle, should accentuate 
a different aspect, diverging perhaps in each 
case somewhat from the ‘ entire point.’ To 
Mr. Grote’s apprehension, the Protagoras, 
was of all the dialogues intellectually the 
most mature. Mr. Pater appears to dwell 
with most complacency on the Phaedrus, 
Symposium and Charmides. And I venture 
to think that, of the eternal triad, Beauty, 
Goodness, Truth, the first obtains more im- 
portance with him than in the Jong run 
with Plato,—that of the terms composing 
his motto (diAocodia, he lays undue 
emphasis on the second. In saying that 
Beauty alone has a visible antitype, Plato 
did not mean to subordinate Wisdom to 
Beauty. It is true that under Plato’s 
influence Mr. Pater declares himself as the 
upholder of a ‘dry beauty,’—of severe sim- 
plicity in art and life. Butis the conno- 
tation of ‘xaAdv’ when applied to conduct 
any longer coextensive with that of ‘ beau- 
tiful’? Or is not the Puritanism of the 
Republic (especially in Book x.) even more 
thoroughgoing than our author imagines, 
and is it quite fair to infer from isolated 
positions in Book i. that Art is to be for 
Art’s sake alone, and not rather for the 
sake of lLife?-——-Meanwhile the book 
before us is in every sense of the words an 
unmistakable roxos év 

Plato’s attitude towards mysticism is 
another point where Mr. Pater’s view 
appears hardly adequate. Not regress, but 
progress seems to me the distinguishing 
note of Platonism. There is an important 
difference (well displayed in Professor 
Caird’s fine chapter on ‘God as the end 
of knowledge’) between Spinoza’s ‘ Om- 
nis determinatio est negatio’ and Plato’s 
‘Omnis negatio est determinatio.’ The 
Phaedo indeed counsels withdrawal from 
the world, the meditation of death. But 
this is not the lesson of the Symposium, nor 
the spirit of the prayers at marriage 
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festivals in the Jepublic, nor the motto of 
the great victory of primaeval Athens over 
Atlantis. 

The incidental chapter on Lacedaemon 
has been universally admired. It is a prose 
poem, in which all that is most valuable of 
K. O. Miiller’s great work has been con- 
densed, so as to bring out the significance of 
Plato’s reaction towards Laconism. But (1) 
was the actual dividing line between Ionian 
and Dorian so wide and deep as Pericles and 
Mr. Pater would have us think, or had the 
Dorian consciously that sense of the beauty 
of austerity which Mr. Pater attributes to 
him? (2) Granting that Pythagoreanism 
found a congenial habitat in Dorian cities, 
is there any ground for supposing that 
Laconian culture ‘held’ in any way directly 
of Pythagoras? (3) Why are the Perioeci 
passed over almost silently? May not they 
as well as the Helots have contributed to 
relieve the monotony of Spartan dis- 
cipline :—for instance by fine work in 
iron :—of which the ‘street of the smiths’ 
in Tripolitza reminds the traveller of 
today? 

I have already hinted,—I trust in no 
pedantic sense,—that there are occasional 
oversights (‘zapaXeropeva’) which in an- 
other edition one would be glad to see 
removed. On p. 82 ‘Cebes’ (bis) should 
have been ‘ Phaedo.’ On p. 84 Socrates is 
credited with the argument of Simmias, and 
the words dvev dmodeifews X., in which 
Simmias acknowledges the weakness of his 
own position, are taken for the expression 
of Socrates’ own ‘immovable personal con- 
viction.’” ‘The fling round the bat’ (what- 
ever that picturesque phrase may mean) is 
no equivalent for ris Bodjs (or wept) THs 
vuxtepioos, nor does zap’ 
signify ‘using our eyes in common’ (p. 
162). Plato’s school was not ‘in the quiet 
precincts of the Académus’ (p. 134), nor is 
dxodovbeiv tov Adyov a Greek construction. 
Let me hasten to set against these trivial 
flaws some expressions of more than common 
beauty :—‘the principle of outline’ p. 98 ; 
‘youth...willing to undergo much for the 
mere promise of some good thing it can 
searcely even imagine’ p. 89); ‘Time... is 
itself a kind of artist, trimming pleasantly 
for us what survives of the rude world of 
the past’ p. 250; ‘the diamond, we are told, 
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if it be a fine one, may gain in value by 
what is cut away’ p. 257. 

The translations of illustrative passages 
are extremely close and have a strong flavour 
of the original. For the purpose of guiding 
students to a perception of the Greek, they 
are admirably conceived. It is a matter of 
which I write with diffidence, but I venture 
to doubt whether to the ‘ English reader’ 
they are likely to convey the feeling of 
spontaneity,—of conversational ease and 
freedom, as of a wind blowing where it 
listeth, which is an inseparable attribute of 
Plato’s style :—whether their very ingennity 
does not give them a certain air of quaint- 
ness and remoteness. See for example p 
95 ‘that private education...likes them’ ; p. 
38 ‘Have you anything...being unmixedly,’ 
The most successful of these versions, per- 
haps, is that of Protag. 343, prefixed to 
Lecture VIII. 

The subject of ‘ Plato and Platonism’ is 
not yet exhausted. Mr. Pater has brought 
his delicate spectroscope to bear upon that 
‘bright particular star,’ has registered its 
prismatic colouring, and ascertained the 
elementary constitution of this distant world. 
But if we could come nearer, should we not 
know more? And there is one means of 
coming nearer which has hardly yet been 
realized, still less applied. Plato’s industry 
extended over half a century. Could the 
problem raised by Schleiermacher be even 
partly solved, and the order in which the 
dialogues were written approximately ascer- 
tained, our conception of the evolution of 
this master mind might be in some ways 
modified ; his points of contact with earlier 
and contemporary thought and the manner 
of his reaction from them might appear more 
evidently. The assumption, which scholars 
in an increasing number are beginning to 
accept as proved,—that the dialectical dia- 
logues as well as the Zimaeus are inter- 
mediate between the Republic and the Laus, 
—seems destined to play no inconsiderable 
part in future Platonic studies. For example, 
whatever may be ultimately thought of Mr. 
Henry Jackson’s theories, it will some day 
be reckoned to his credit that he made this 
assumption the starting-point of his labori- 


ous investigation. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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IN GALENI DE PLACITIS HIPPOCRATIS. 


In Galeni De Placitis Iippocratis Et 
Platonis Libros Observationes Criticae. 
Seripsit CaroLus Dr. Phil. 
Berolini 1892. Richard Heinrich. 2 Mk. 


Tue writer gives us first a new collation 
of the Codex Hamiltonianus with Miiller’s 
text, undertaken ‘exercitationis causa 
magis quam nova explorandi spe,’ and then 
a critical discussion of some forty loci. He 
proposes a few plausible emendations and 
rightly explains a number of passages un- 
necessarily emended by Miiller, justifying 
his views by diligent citation of Galen’s 
usage. Among the best emendations are: 
r etvar ror for 7H yodv 
idbadpe tva 7 (159, 9 sqq. Miiller, 1874) sug- 
gested by Diels ; tod tiv 
Woxns apxiv ev eyxepddw bau for 
Miiller’s rod rHv Tod THs 
dpynv «.7.X. (184, 9) ; for 
aitd (314, 4 sqq.); for (441, 
2); memews (‘Johannes Schraderus amicus 
docuit’) for wéfews (714, 13); 
Texvov Kplaoews aravtes avOpwru pica 
for dicews (803, 4 8q7.). 

In 384, 2 sqqg. the writer shows that 
paptupe tod yields the reverse of the sense 
required and proposes xatapaptupe od. 
Perhaps dvtipaprupet 7 is better, if we are 


The Book of St. Basil the Great on the Holy 
Spirit: a revised Text with Notes and 
Introduction, by C. F. H. Jonnston. 
(Oxford. 1892. Crown 8vo. Pp. Ixiv, 
180. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr, Jounston and the Clarendon Press 
deserve the cordial thanks of theological 
students for this excellent and beautifully 
printed edition. The ‘thirty chapters’ of St. 
Basil on the Holy Spirit are a most import- 
ant landmark in the development of post- 
Nicene theology ; and their intrinsic excel- 
lence recommends their intelligent study as 
the best possible introduction to what may 
be called the period of doctrinal settlement 
which followed the storm and stress of the 
age of Athanasius. 

An edition of this kind may be estimated 
by two standards ; either according as it 


ST. BASIL ON THE HOLY SPIRIT, BY C. F. TH. JOHNSTON. 


to guess. In 439, 5 sqq. dropeiv épel tis Kara. 
Ti Kkakiav yevéoews ovT aitiav éxwv adtis 
may have seemed no looser to Galen than 
the Platonic 8) tod (Gorg. 509 
D) but it does no harm to insert wepi. In 
179, 8 it is not necessary to change zetpav 
puyoews to padyoews if we suppose 
Galen to have had in mind the idea of Kuthy- 
demus 277 D, E: ef. Herodian i. 13.8. In 349, 
13 ob povov kpioeow 
todro Kpioers the author is right in 
rejecting Miiller’s atra 6) tadra, but his own 
Latin paraphrase ‘id ipsum dicere ausum esse 
perturbationes judicia esse’ seems to mis- 
represent the Greek idiom. roiro 
(et por Ta KopWeverGa) is not 
‘in apposition’ with 7a as 
a whole, but with the predicate xpices only. 
It seems a waste of energy for one scholar 
to show that ovvexyjs is construed with the 
dative in Galen, for another to emend ézi ra 
TOU Adyou on the strength 
of this principle, a third to point out the 
futility of the emendation, and a fourth to 
review the whole operation, when Macaulay’s 
schoolboy could have done it all. But 
philologists are like Cicero’s Stoics :—‘ opus 
enim quaerunt.’ 
Pavut Suorey. 


University of Chicago. 


advances the existing knowledge of the 
subject, or in respect of its practical utility 
to the lecturer and student. The present 
notice will take account mainly of the latter 
purpose, for it is here that the merit of the 
edition is wholly or mainly to be found. 
The introductory matter in fact, where 
fresh light on the historical and dog- 
matic significance of the tract might 
have been looked for, furnishes so little of 
the kind that, for all practical purposes, it 
might advantageously have been cut very 
much shorter. Without assuming the 
right to dogmatize in a sphere where 
opinion is apt to colour the interpretation 
of fact, I must yet venture to note an in- 
adequate grasp of the history of dogmatic 
development as the general characteristic 
of this part of the work. The theological 
position of the ‘Semiarians’ (a name that it 
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would be well to get rid of) is wholly mis- 
conceived ; as a necessary consequence the 
inherent difficulties of Basil’s theology are 
ignored, and his signal ability in overcoming 
them fails to stand out as it deserves. 
There is a tendency to take the evidence of 
secondary authorities too indiscriminately, 
e.g. Theodoret (p. xix.), and Epiphanius 
(passim). The priceless materials  pre- 
served by the latter writer do not justify 
us in overlooking the narrowness of his 
sympathies and the untrustworthiness of his 
judgment. The letter of Athanasius to 
Jovian is used as ‘a valuable contemporary 
record of the condition of the Church’ on 
the strength of what is in reality nothing 
but an enumeration of the councils held 
during the reign of Julian, as is shown by 
the parallel references in ad Rufin., ad A/r., 
and ad Epict. The section on ‘The Ortho- 
doxy of Churches’ is therefore largely 
beside the mark. 

From these deficiencies, which the student 
can readily make good from elsewhere, we 
pass to the utilitarian aspect of the edition. 
Firstly we have, as far as a_ superficial 
survey enables me to judge, a good text. 
Mr. Johnston has collated several new MSS. 
in addition to those used by the Benedic- 
tines, and has obtained readings from some 


others ; most important of all, he has been 
able to consult two Syriac versions of the 


fifth and sixth centuries— our oldest 
witnesses to the text. But it does not ap- 
pear upon what principles Mr. Johnston has 
gone in revising his text, nor does his careful 
description of the MSS. offer any clue to 
their genealogical connexions. ‘The critical 
notes, if they are as accurate as they seem, 
might furnish material for an induction ; 
but the editor leaves us without proper 
assistance in this matter. Passing from 
the text to subsidiary matters, it will be 
best to speak merely of those points which, 
in the probable event of a second edition, 
ought to receive closer attention. This is 
above all true of the chronological table, 
which must be called the blot of the edition. 
That the term dépo.vcwv was invented in 
338, or by Eusebius of Nicomedia and his 
friends, is not the case. The ‘ Macrostich’ 
is rightly dated in 344, but the council of 
Sardica is most erroneously placed after the 
Antiochene council of that year. This 
chronological upset is due to a still sadder 
blunder, viz. the confusion of the ‘ Ma- 
crostich’ with its far shorter nucleus, the 
fourth Antiochene creed of 341 (Athan. de 
Syn. 25), which, and not the Macrostich, was 
the basis of the creeds of Philippopolis (343) 
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and Sirmium (351). The council of Lam- 
psacus is dated rightly in 364, but at p, 
xxix. another year is given. 

In the notes, we miss anything like an 
adequate recognition of Basil’s indebtedness 
to classical and heathen literature. Jerome 
says of Basil and Gregory (Zp. 70, al. 10) 
‘omnes in tantum philosophorum doctrinis 
atque sententiis suos referciunt libros, ut 
nescias quid in illis primum admirari debeas, 
eruditionemseculianscientiam Scripturarum,’ 
Mr. Johnston appears to be of a different 
mind. He positively resents Jahn’s sug- 
gestion of ‘ Basilius Magnus Plotinizans,’ 
and accordingly quite fails to appreciate 
the extent to which, in spite of his some- 
what conventional disclaimer, Basil’s style 
and thought are saturated with the authors 
in whom he had graduated in early man- 
hood. Philosophical terms of art pass 
unnoted, and even quotations so obvious as 
that from Plato Rep. 437 B (p. 15, line 
30, ultimately from Pindar) are not 
registered. The note on ovvddea as a 
theological term (p. 58) does not dis- 
tinguish ‘ dictum simpliciter’ from ‘dictum 
secundum quid’; so long a note as that on 
heretical baptism (p. 60) ought to let the 
student know that the subject has been one 
of controversy. The tract of Athanasius 
‘In illud: Omnia’ is cited (pp. 82, 124) 
under two different titles, neither of them 
the usual one. Turning to the Indices, that 
of Scriptures explained in the treatise ought 
to be fuller. Rom. i. 21 should have been 
noticed on p. 166, 1 Cor. x. 2 on p. 98, John 
i. 18 (povoyevijs Oeds) on pp. 39, 62, de. The 
latter point illustrates the difficulty of 
drawing the line between questions of 
reading and of exegesis for the purposes of 
an index. The incidental explanation of 
Rom. vi. 17 on p. 59 might also have been 
noticed, as agreeing with the A.V. against 
the current modern view. I would add 
that the marginal references to Scripture 
might be more exhaustive ; e.g. Eph. iii. 10 
(p. 39, 1. 14); Ps. Ixxvi. 1 (p. 167, 1. 10). 
The Greek Index might be considerably 
improved. What was said above as to 
philosophical terms applies here : it surprises 
us to find évépyea indexed, but dvvayis (p. 
118 sg.) neglected ; yervyrds, dyévvytos and 
their cognates (pp. 55, 57, 164—yerqrois 
should surely be read at p. 121, 1. 16) 
receive scant attention; the category of 
(p. 89), évvo (38, 107, &e.) xowat 
évvorae (pp. 49, 169, 171) deserve a place ; 
for xdpis, pages 83 sq. are fully as important 
as the references actually given. 

To omit other details of this kind, it may 
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be pointed out that the general index also 
leaves something to be desired. ‘ Aristotle’ 
(p. 102); ‘Angels, free will of’ (p. 81); 
‘Arianism accurately described’ (p. 116, 
], 21); ‘God, proof of His existence’ (p. 
165); ‘martyrs’ (p. 27); ‘original sin’ 
(p. 69); ‘Resurrection,’ (pp. 75 sq.) ; 
‘Scriptural language adhered to’ (p. 80 
ke.) ; ‘ Soteriology ’ (p. 73, ef. 83) ; ‘ Trinity, 
the Holy’ (pp. 80, 89, 91 sq.) ; ‘the Gospel, 
its essential meaning’ (p. 76)—-for these 
and some other characteristic points in St. 
Basil’s teaching the student will have to 
make his own index. ‘The indices would 
moreover be much improved if the lines, 
as well as the pages, were given throughout. 
For the Greek index this is most necessary. 
Of misprints, the volume contains very few : 


but I notice ‘Isodore’ p. xxxi. 1. 32; 
‘frequent’ (p. xxxiii. 1. 23) makes no 
sense; an offending comma should be 
removed from the last line of p. 50; 
‘Sacerdotes’ (p. 129 note) should be Sacer- 
dotis ; see also p. 175 (s.v. ‘Jahn’); anda 
note of exclamation looks odd in Greek (p. 
102, 1. 6). However, the printing on the 
whole is worthy of the Press,—and that is 
high praise. To conclude what, without 
any such intention on the reviewer's part, 
may be thought a carping criticism of a 
most useful and careful edition, the editor 
has earned the additional thanks of his 
readers by appending the text of four letters 
from Basil to Amphilochius on subjects 
akin to that of the treatise. 
A. RoBErTson. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS TIMES. 


St. Jean Chrysostome et les moeurs de son 
temps. Par Purcn, Professeur 
adjoint 4 la Faculté des lettres de Rennes. 
Paris: Hachette. 1891. 7 fr. 50. 


Tas methodical piece of work will be found 
most useful by any one who is studying the 
state of society in the eastern provinces of 
the Empire during the period of Theodosius 
the Great and Arcadius. Chrysostom’s 
works are a mine of information for 
manners and morals, and, as every historian 
cannot be expected to plod through the 
theology in order to extract what bears on 
Culturgeschichte, a work such as that of M. 
Puech,—doing fully and systematically, what 
Montfaucon (in the well-known Diatriba in 
the last volume of his edition of Chry- 
sostom’s works) did incompletely and desul- 
torily,—was really needed. The most 
useful thing that can be done ina short 
notice is to let readers know what they may 
expect to find. 

The book is divided into six chapters. 
Chap. i. (‘ L’orateur et l’auditoire ’) describes 
the career of Chrysostom, his work at 
Antioch and Constantinople. Chap. ii. con- 
tains an account of the classes of society, 
describes the luxury of the wealthy, and 
explains Chrysostom’s notions on riches and 
charity. Chap. iii. treats of the family ; the 


Patriarch’s views of marriage, virginity, 
divorce, the equality of men and women ; 
the education of children ; ‘ the ré/e of the 
mother in education’; marriage ceremonies ; 
funeral ceremonies ; slaves, etc. Chap. iv. 
gives a very full account of the religious life 
of the age, in its practical aspects. Chap. v. 
is devoted to the spectacles of the theatre, 
circus and amphitheatre. Chap. vi. to the 
Court and the State. 

M. Puech has done well to insist that the 
Rémaioi were not divided, in Chrysostom’s 
time, into millionaires and mendicants. 
There was a large class of people who were 
excessively rich, and a large class of people 
who were excessively poor; but there was 
a still larger class of people who enjoyed 
incomes varying between a sufficiency and 
moderate affluence. For this we have (p. 
50) distinct evidence in Homily 66, where 
Chrysostom states that the rich and the 
poor form each a tenth of the population of 
Antioch, the remaining four-fifths con- 
sisting of a ‘middle class.’ We must not 
of course press the preacher’s arithmetic, 
but the statement furnishes an irrefragable 
proof of the existence of a considerable 
middle class in the large towns of the 
Eastern provinces of the Empire in the 
fourth century. 

J. B. Bury. 
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AN EDICT OF LEO THE PHILOSOPHER, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM 
THE MS. 


Le Livre du Préfet, ou U Edit de UV Empereur 
Léon le Sage sur les corporations de 
Constantinople : texte grec du Genevensis 
23, publié pour la premiere fois par JULES 
Professeur 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Genéve (Genéve, Georg et C", 
1893). 


Pror. Nicote’s volume makes public a 
discovery of considerable value to students 
of Byzantine history. Discoveries in this 
department interest, it is to be feared, only 
a small number of readers; but it is due 
to the -liscoverer, and may be useful to 
some students of the subject, to make the 
discovery known as widely as_ possible. 
The object of the present notice is, con- 
sequently, to call attention to the publica- 
tion, not to criticize it, a duty which falls 
rather on the Byzantine specialist. Prof. 
Nicole has been fortunate enough to recover, 
from a 14th century MS, at Geneva, a copy 
of the Edict of Leo the Philosopher 
(a.D. 886-911), regulating the corporations 
or trade-guilds of Constantinople. The 
Edict consists, in its present shape, of 
twenty-two chapters, dealing with twenty- 
one distinct corporations and with the 
Prefect’s Xeyardpuos, or assistant, and it is 
clear that even so some sections are still 
wanting. Of all this, only three paragraphs 
of the first chapter were hitherto known to 
exist ; but to their existence in two MSS. 
at Paris and at Mt. Athos we are indebted 
for the reference of the Edict to the Emperor 
Leo, since no name is given in the Geneva 
MS. The Greek text, furnished by the 
editor with a Latin translation, critical 
notes, and appendices, fills a handsomely 
printed quarto of a hundred pages ; from 
which it may be guessed that there is much 
new material provided for the historian who 
eares to reconstruct the social and economical 
fabric of the Byzantine empire. Such a 
document, if it fell within one of the 
recognized periods of Greek or Roman his- 
tory, would be hailed as a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge ; as it is, it can 
only be hoped that the number of English 
students who will feel an interest in it 
has been considerably increased by the 
recent works of Mr. Bury and Mr. Oman. 
The guilds for which regulations are 
provided are the following : the raBovAAdpror 
or the dpyvpomparas (the ac- 


centuation is that consistently used in the 
MS.), the tparefirat or the Beorw- 
mpara, the the peragorpdra, 
the the onpixdpror,—these five 
last-mentioned guilds representing different 
classes of dealers in and manufacturers of 
silk and other rich vestments, the exact 
distinctions between which are not very 
clear, at least to those inexperienced in 
millinery—the 6@ovorpdra: or dealers in 
cloth, the or perfumers, the 
Or manufacturers of wax-candles, 
the oarwvorpdrac or soap-makers, the 
caddapapio. or retail provision-dealers, the 
Awporopor or saddlers, the paxeAdpror, the 
the ix@vorpdrar, the dproxdra, 
the the which appears to be 
a slang name for a low class of dealers in 
live-stock, and finally of épyoAdBo. 
The first point that attracts attention is the 
minute subdivision of trades that is evident 
among the persons concerned with the 
materials for clothing ; the next, when the 
provisions of the Edict are read, is the 
minuteness of the regulations applied to 
all the corporations. Freedom of trade 
was not a characteristic of the Byzantine 
empire. No member of any corporation 
is allowed to trespass on the business proper 
to another corporation ; the zpavd.orparys 
must not do the work of the Bearomparys, 
the xataptapios must not be a retail dealer 
in the wares which he manufactures. The 
amount of profit that may be made by 
the bakers is restricted. The clothiers may 
not hoard money eis xaipov évdecas, but must 
put it into a bank. Forestalling and 
regrating and all forms of ‘ making a corner’ 
are strictly prohibited. Butchers may not 
buy pigs at their own discretion, but only 
subject to the approval of the prefect. 
Jerry-builders are discouraged by the pro- 
vision that, if a house falls down within ten 
years of the time of its erection, except by 
the direct ‘ act of God’ (dvev Oeopnvias), the 
builder must restore it at his own expense. 
Penalties are attached to the infringement 
of all the regulations, the commonest being 
personal chastisement and shaving the 
head ; rurrécOwoav Kai 
These are some of the superficial features 
of the Edict, and it will easily be seen how 
far it goes towards filling out the details of 
the commercial life of Constantinople in 
the tenth century. Prof. Nicole’s former 
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work on the Genevan scholia to the Iliad 
is a guarantee for the care and accuracy 
with which his present volume has been 
prepared (by the way, piscatoribus on p. 53, 
§ 4, should be piscariis) ; but he does not 
pretend to have exhausted the light which 
may be thrown on Byzantine history by his 
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discovery. That is for the students and 
specialists in that department of history to 
tell us. Meanwhile we have only to con- 
gratulate the discoverer alike on his rvyy 
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and his réyvy. 
F, G. Kenyon. 


Oeuvres de Cicéron—Brutus. Texte Latin 
publié d’aprés les travaux les plus récents, 
avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, 
une introduction et un index, par JULES 
MartHa. Paris: Librairie Hachette et 
Cie. Pp. 264. 


THis is a very welcome addition to an 
excellent series. The Brutus is not a work 
which can be said to have been neglected by 
editors. In English we have the very handy 
and scholarly edition by Professor Kellogg ; 
in Germany Stangl and Friedrich have given 
us their critical texts, Eberhard has re- 
edited the well-known edition by Jahn, and 
Friedrich the still more popular edition by 
Piderit, while Ellendt’s work still retains a 
useful place of its own. But for French 
students, and I may add for English students 
unable to read German, there was no edition 
in critical fulness up to the level of present 
requirements. This M. Martha’s may fairly 
claim to be. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to his treatment of some of the 
many difficulties of the text, and (less com- 
monly) as to his interpretations, But the 
book shows industry, scholarship and judg- 
ment: and while these fit it well for the 
practical needs of students, there is origin- 
ality enough to claim the attention of 
scholars. 

The introduction well describes the cir- 
cumstances of the composition of the Brutus, 
and its relation to the De Oratore. Itisa 
just remark :— 

‘There is in the Brutus something not 
found in the De Oratore, a certain latent 
passion and troubled ardour, as of an autho- 
rity which feels itself menaced.’ 

The development of a self-styled Atticism 
was not without its supporters, not less 
ardent, though perhaps less patronizing 
than Mommsen at the present day, who 
roughly challenged Cicero’s claims to pre- 
eminence, and seemed to put him on his 
defence. Hence the tone, which a careful 
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reader cannot miss, running through even 
his historical sketches. There are some good 
suggestions as to the sources from which 
Cicero drew his knowledge of the earlier 
Roman orators, and the value of his criti- 
cism; and the interesting history of the 
preservation of the text in the Codex Lau- 
densis is not, to my knowledge, anywhere 
narrated more clearly, or the relation of the 
existing copies more satisfactorily discussed. 
On one important point, whether the Codex 
Florentinus (F) was a direct copy of the 
Codex Laudensis, or only copied at second- 
hand, M. Martha decides for the former 
view, with Heerdegen and against Stangl. 
The critical notes contain a collation of 
the six Italian MSS. now regarded as o 
primary value, enabling us as they do to 
reconstruct the lost Laudensis, and a dis- 
cussion of all deviations from the reading so 
attested. It is to be regretted that M. 
Martha entirely ignores the Paris and 
Venice MSS., the variant readings of which 
cannot be certainly regarded as conjectural. 
There are forty places in the text where M. 
Martha adopts a conjecture of his own: 
these are often plausible, but rarely con- 
vincing, a quality indeed which is not often 
found in emendations of Latin prose writers, 
especially where the ground has been so well 
worked over as is the case with Cicero. In 
§ 39 he reads: ‘ videsne igitur, Brute, in ea 
ipse urbe...quam ea sero prodierit in lucem,’ 
on the ground that videsne requires a voca- 
tive ; but the common correction vel for wt 
is simpler and better. In § 40, a passage 
given up as hopeless by Friedrich, the alter- 
ations are not slight, nor is the sense wholly 
satisfactory. In § 46 matura for natura is 
neat, but inadequate in sense: Madvig’s in 
ea iura is much better. In § 48 the attrac- 
tion from the original cirzumvenietur to cir- 
cumveniretur is as likely to be due to Cicero 
as to a copyist. The defence of the com- 
monly rejected ecws—vult in § 59 is ingenious 
but not convincing. In § 66 it is better to 
T2 
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acquiesce in the general rejection of autem, 
rather than to retain it (changing its place), 
and to reject etiam. In § 71 it is ingenious 
to regard sicin as a marginal note of aston- 
ishment, but this is hardly so probable as 
that it is a misreading of sicut. There is 
more plausibility in the substitution of 
Numerius for the very dubious wna Servius 
in § 81, and in § 97 Restio for Briso is ex- 
tremely probable. In § 129 veritate for vir- 
tute is tempting, but hardly necessary. In 
§ 130 the vulgate may well be defended. In 
§ 131 it is better to reject de iustitia than to 
attempt to emend it. In § 132 nisi quid 
seems sound enough. The changes in § 156 
are hardly improvements, much less neces- 
sary. Nor is the treatment of § 172 at all 
happy. In § 197 swmpta for twm ita is clever, 
but it is hardly the right word. In § 201 
the MS. reading may be defended. The sub- 
stitution of stwduit for volwit in § 206 is 
extremely improbable, but in the same sec- 
tion the insertion of Z is possibly right. The 
suggestion of post in § 207 is as plausible as 
one or two that have been previously made, 
but not more so. In § 213 tnluminatam is 
of course corrupt, but any correction must 
be mere guess-work, and the defence given 
of insinuatam by no means recommends it. 
Surely in grafting the qualities of the graft 
do not make their way into the sap of the 
stock. In § 230 M. Martha’s suggestion is 
worth considering, but it does not strike me 
as better than Madvig’s. In § 234 he has 
only one more attempt to offer at restoring 
a hopeless passage. In § 253 the change of 
cuius into in quo illius seems quite gratui- 
tous. In § 260 the evidence on which 
Herennium is substituted for Hirtilium is 
too slight to be worth considering. In § 264 
rapida is by no means an impossible epithet 
of celeritate: we might well talk of a swift- 
ness carrying everything before it ; and the 
change to ea ipsa is highly improbable. In 
$ 273 the suggestion antiquam eius dictionem 
for quam eius actionem is very attractive at 
first sight, but further examination makes 
us hesitate. In § 278 the change of cum to 


summa is surely not necessary. In § 288 
the transposition of lacu and musto does not 
much help out the construction, which jg 
awkward at the best. There seems to be no 
advantage in filling up in § 312 by trans. 
posing from the clause eodem—magistro, 
which is certainly spurious in § 307. It is 
easy enough to account for the insertion of 
the words in § 307 ; but how is one to ex- 
plain the appearance of the clause, only in 
its shorter form in § 312% In § 320 viz is 
quite needlessly inserted. In § 327 the 
change of comprehensio to comprehensione and 
the omission of eratque involve wider depar- 
ture from the MSS. than the vulgate, and 
do not give a better sense. These, with four 
or five trifling exceptions, are all the altera- 
tions in the text for which M. Martha is 
himself responsible ; and it is hard to sa 
that in more than one or two doubtful in- 
stances they are any real improvement, or 
restore the original with any certainty. It 
will always be a moot point with editors 
whether it is better, like Friedrich, to mark 
as hopelessly corrupt passages which can 
only be restored by bold conjecture, or to 
print something which at any rate makes 
sense. M. Martha has chosen very decidedly 
the latter alternative, and given us a text 
which is everywhere pleasant to read, but 
where we too often can feel no confidence that 
we are reading Cicero’s words. Hence the 
merit of the work does not lie in the recon- 
stitution of the text, although the critical 
notes are full, clear and, so far as I have 
tested them, accurate. The explanatory 
matter is much more satisfactory ; the his- 
torical notices are adequate, and due use has 
been made of the resources of epigraphy and 
numismatics in determining some obscure 
personalities. For syntax reference has 
been constantly made to Riemann’s excellent 
book, and if the references are somewhat 
excessive in number, this is a fault on the 
right side: the student who does not need 
them will find it an easy matter to ignore 
them. 
A. 8, WILKINS. 


STEPHENSON’S SIXTH BOOK OF LIVY. 


Livy, Book VI. with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. M. Srepnenson, M.A. Pitt Press 
Series. 2s. 6d. 


Tuis little volume is one of a series of 
editions of single books of Livy, for school 


use, of which books iv. v. vi. ix. xxi. xxii. 
and xxvii. have now appeared. It begins 
with a brief but good Introduction, in which 
the credibility of this part of Livy’s history 
is discussed. The text is divided by brief 
summaries, 
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he notes as a rule are excellent, being 
short and to the point. Occasionally they 
are carelessly worded, as eg. (vi. 36, 11) 
‘quderentne, subjunctive because — the 
question is in the second person.’ What 
is meant by this is not clear. Auderent 
is not second person, and the subjunctive is 
certainly not used because the form of the 
direct discourse was second person; cf. 
et, a few lines below. 

In several other cases the explanation of 
moods and tenses may be criticized, e.g. in 
the note on esset (vi. 1, 5), all that follows 
‘subjunctive in oratio obliqua’ might better 
be omitted ; it certainly is not well stated. 
In vi. 1, 10 the subjunctive (compararent) is 
not used ‘because the clause is hypothe- 
tical,’ but because it is a subordinate clause 
in implied indirect discourse. In vi. 4, 5, 
likewise, the subjunctive is due to implied 
indirect discourse (not to the ‘ generic’ idea), 
and the pluperfect stands for the future 
perfect in the direct form. For qguocumque 
se intulisset (vi. 8, 6) the statement that 
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‘the fact of his appearance 1s implied, but 
not formally expressed’ does not explain the 
subjunctive. The clause is a simple general 
condition, in which writers later than Cicero 
used the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
as well as the indicative, to express a re- 
peated action. In vi. 33, 10, the pluperfect 
mutaverat does not ‘indicate the rapidity of 
the change effected.’ The same tense would 
be used if the act had been the result of 
years, but was finally accomplished. For 
st vellent...sin velint (vi. 39, 11—12), the 
statement that the present tense in the 
latter seems intended to imply that that 
was the present wish of the plebs is cer- 
tainly not true. 

In the note on /unonis (vi. 4, 3) it does 
not seem probable that ‘there must have 
been a statue of Juno in the cella of Jupiter 
as well.’ Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that Jovis is used generally of the 
whole temple, and that the gifts were 
deposited at the feet of Juno in her cella ? 
Joun C. Rone. 


Italy and Her Invaders. By Tuomas 
Hopexin, D.C.L. Vol. I. The Visigothic 
Invasion; Vol. II. The Hunnish and 
Vandal Invasions. Second Edition. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1892. £2 2s. 


Tue first edition of these two important 
volumes appeared in 1879. The changes 
made by the author in the new edition are 
very considerable—in the case of the first 
volume (which now appears in two separate 
parts) amounting almost to a rewriting of 
it. One is in some ways tempted to regret 
that Mr. Hodgkin felt himself called upon 
to spend so much time in going over the 
old ground again, since the progress of his 
promised volumes on the Lombard invasion 
has been thereby retarded ; and we are 
glad to be assured that he does not contem- 
plate any such serious alterations in case a 
new edition of Vols. IfI. and IV. should be 
in the meantime required. 

It is needless to enlarge on the merits of 
Mr. Hodgkin’s work. He is now recognized 
as the best authority in England on the 
period of the Vélkerwanderung. His book 
is eminently readable; he presses the 
picturesque side of history as far as it can 
safely be pressed. His delight, and con- 
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sequent skill, in telling stories, show that, 
had he chosen, he might have written rivals 
to Felicitas and Bissula as well to the 
Kéonige der Germanen. If Mr. Hodgkin has 
a weak side, perhaps it is a tendency to 
digression. I cannot suppress a regret that 
he did not see fit to omit altogether the 
excursion into Chinese history (in Vol. II. 
Chap. i.), which he makes after Deguignes ; 
especially as he does not profess to believe 
that there is any probability of the 
Hiong-nu and Huns having anything to do 
with one another. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s discussions and decisions 
on vexed questions are always judicious and 
judicial. There can, I think, be no question 
that he is right in accepting, with Pallmann, 
Prosper’s version of the chronology of 
Alaric’s first invasion of Italy. Students 
before Pallmann, including Tillemont and 
Clinton, were strangely perverse in trying 
to make the statements of our sober 
authorities fit in with constructions which 
they raised solely on the base of ‘the 
highly rhetorical unchronological poems of 
Claudian,’ instead of adopting what in such 
a case is clearly the only scientific procedure 
and interpreting Claudian’s poetry by the 
records of professed history. There is, as 
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Mr. Hodgkin points out, ‘ really no conflict 
of testimony whatever’ as to the date of 
the battle of Pollentia (402 a.v.). Nothing 
could be better than the discussion of the 
site of the ‘Mauriac Plain,’ where Attila 
was defeated by Aetius and Theodoric, and 
we may prophesy that the conclusion of 
Mr. Hodgkin will be that generally 
acquiesced in. ‘The battle was fought 
near to Mery-sur-Seine, but upon widely 
extended lines and may easily have rolled 
over into what were properly called the 
Catalaunian plains (the Catalauni being the 
next tribe to the Tricasses), though it cannot 
have extended as far as the modern Chialons- 
sur-Marne, which was two days’ march 
from the field of battle.’ It is unfortunate 
that our earliest authority, the Spanish 
Idatius, is,as Mr. Hodgkin says, quite wide 
of the mark. He places the conflict ‘in 
campis Catalaunicis haud longe de civitate 
quam effregerant Mettis’ (Mertis, p. 144, is 
« misprint). He evidently knew nothing 
about the geography of eastern Gaul. 

The difficult question of the feud between 
Boniface and Aetius, the generals of 
Valentinian III., was opened up by Mr. 
Freeman some years ago in a paper in the 
English Historical Review, which threw a 
flood of light on the subject, even if all the 
conclusions arrived at are not accepted. 
Insisting on the contemporary statements, 
especially those of Prosper—our most 
important witness for the first half of the 
fifth century—Mr. Freeman pointed out 
inconsistencies with the story of Procopius 
and rejected that story as a legend. Mr. 
Hodgkin does good service in showing that, 
while accepting fully Mr. Freeman’s lucid 
criticism, we need not however feel com- 
pelled to go so far as he in rejecting the 
statements of Procopius. The statements 
of Prosper and Procopius may, he suggests, 
be reconciled. 


‘Prosper expressly tells us that it was at the will 
arbitrium ”’) of that war was in 427 declared 
against Count Bonifacius. Professor Freeman dwells 
with just emphasis on this entry, so unlike what we 
should have expected from ‘‘ the Procopian legend,” 
and suggests that Aetius had really nothing to do at 
this time with the disgrace of Bonifacius, but that 
his name has been introduced here by Procopius 
owing to a confusion between the events of 427 and 
432, at the latter of which dates there was undoubted 
enmity between Aetius and Bonifacius. On the 
other hand, if Aetius was the master spirit and 
Felix the nominal head of Placidia’s consistoriwm 
(which I suspect to have been the case) the intrigue 
against Bonifacius might justly be attributed to 
either (just as we might say that the disgrace of 
Marlborough was the work either of Harley or of 
St. John); and in this way both Prosper and 
Procopius may possibly be right.’ 


Again, Mr. Freeman pointed out that the 
conflict in 432 which resulted in the death 
of Boniface was a regular pitched battle 
between the followers of the two rivals, and 
not merely a single combat, as we should 
infer from the sixth century chronicle of 
Count Marcellinus. But Mr. Hodgkin 
justly points out that there may have been 
‘a single hand-to-hand encounter between 
the two chiefs’ during the battle; the 
‘duel’ and the battle are not inconsistent, 
and we need not reject the statement of 
Marcellinus as mythical. 

One of the features of this new edition 
are copious extracts from the wearisome 
panegyrics of Themistius, which, I venture 
to apprehend, the general reader will skip. 
They help, however, the student to discover 
what people were thinking about at the end 
of the fourth century, and this is the 
justification for inserting them. On the 
other haud, the prose translations from the 
Letters of Sidonius, and the happy verse 
renderings from his poetry, will be found 
most interesting. 

This notice may be concluded with 
directing attention to a few minor points. 
Vol. I. p. 248. The author’s emendation of 
vallum for vallem in Ammianus xxxi. 3 
(castris denique prope Danasti margines ac 
Greuthungorum vallem longius oportune 
metatis) is probably right. P. 52. Decius 
the younger is described in the footnote as 
‘otherwise called Etruscus.’ His name was 
Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius. 
P. 54. ‘Tillemont’s error in confusing 
Thacian Beroa with Macedonian Berea is 
shared by Schiller. P. 55, note 2. ‘It is 
not easy to reconcile this with the account 
of the battle [in which Decius was killed] 
given by Zosimus.’ It might have been 
mentioned that Zosimus makes the Decii 
fight on the Tanais. P. 56. ‘The date of 
this disastrous battle can be fixed with 
considerable certainty in the last days of 
the month of November.’ I think that 
Mr. Hodgkin has fallen into some error 
here. It seems quite certain that the 
battle was fought before August 29 
(251 a.p.). See Schiller I. p. 807. For the 
locality (Abrittus in Moesia) we have an 
earlier authority than Jordanes ; namely the 
Chronographer of 354. P. 72,73. Writing 
from the Gothic side Mr. Hodgkin attributes 
the choice of Nicomedia by Diocletian and 
Byzantium by Constantine, as _ eastern 
capitals, to the ‘Scythian question.’ But 
surely we must also take into account the 
Persian question, which indeed other writers 
on their side put forward as the sole cause. 
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Both Constantine and Diocletian had to 
consider the eastern as well as the northern 
danger. P. 161, note. The statement that 
Atharidus the Gothic ruler mentioned in 
the Acts of St. Sabas ‘is probably, though 
not certainly, the same person as 
Athanaric,’ is hardly consistent with the 
note on p. 180 where it is said that 
Atharidus ‘may be, as Dahn and many 
other scholars suppose, the same as 
Athanaric ; but to me this seems extremely 
doubtful.” P. 14 and 618. It is stated 
definitely that Diocletian divided the 
Empire into four Prefectures. But of this, 
as far as I can discover, we have no evidence. 
Diocletian introduced the system of dioceses 
and provinces, the provincial governors 
being under the control of the diocesan 
governors, who were called vicarti, as being 
representatives of the praetorian prefects. 
But were there, under Diocletian, more than 
two praetorian prefects—one the minister of 
Maximian in the west, the other of 
Diocletian in the east? Had the Caesars 
Constantius and Galerius praetorian prefects 
at their disposal, as well as the Augusti? 
I should be inclined to guess that they had 
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not, and that the vicwrii, for example, of 
Gaul and Britain were responsible directly 
to Constantius, and not either to 
Maximian’s praetorian prefect or to a 
praetorian prefect appointed by Constantius 
himself. The only direct evidence we have 
is that of Zosimus, who attributes to 
Constantine the division into four pre- 
fectures. This arrangement of Constantine 
was probably made in connexion with the 
division of the Empire among his sons. 
But the four prefectures do not seem to 
have become an unalterable institution 
until late in the fourth century ; for we find 
only three in the year 365. See Ammianus 
xxvi. 5, 5, where Mamertinus is prefect of 
‘Italiam cum Africa et Inlyrico’ ; where 
Illyricum clearly does not mean the diocese 
but the ‘ prefecture’ including Macedonia 
and Dacia (see Mr. Hodgkin’s map, I. 185) 
as the enumeration is exhaustive. LI. 
p. 242. It might have been mentioned that 
the Proconsul of Achaia held the same 
independent position as the Proconsul of 
Africa. P. 243, 1. 7. For ‘cause’ read 
‘course ’ 


J. B; Bory. 


MULLER’S HANDBOOK OF 


Handbuch der Klassischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, herausgegeben von Dr. Iwan 
Mitier. 4te Band, 2te Abtheilung. 
‘Die riémischen Staats- Kriegs- und 
Privatalterthiimer,’ von Dr. Hermann 
ScHILLER und Dr. Moritz Vorcr. Zweite 
umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 
Miinchen: Beck. 1893. Pp. 478. 8 Mk. 


Tue first edition of this volume of Dr. 
Miiller’s Handbuch appeared in 1887 and 
was noticed in the Classical Review, Vol. II. 
pp. 201 foll. Very few alterations have 
been made in the second edition. The 
number of pages indeed has been increased 
by twenty-eight, but of these thirteen are 
accounted for by the Index, while the 
additions to the Bibliographies at the end 
of the various sections would probably 
amount to several more. It is true that no 
important fresh evidence for Roman antiqui- 
ties has come to light like the ’A@yvacwv 
Mlodireta. for Greek, but nevertheless the 
publication of Mommsen’s volume in the 
Staatsrecht on the Senate and the Citizen- 
body, and of Herzog’s second volume of the 
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Geschichte und System are no unimportant 
contributions to the subject, and it is 
certainly somewhat surprising that the sec- 
tions dealing with the ‘ Senat’ and ‘ Biirger- 
schaft’ have not been to some extent re- 
written or at any rate enlarged. A 
comparison of the Table of Contents in 
Mommsen’s volume on the ‘ Biirgerschaft’ 
with the sections on the same subject in the 
Handbuch will show that many points have 
been left untouched which have received 
full treatment in the former work, The 
alterations actually made are of a com- 
paratively trivial character, e.g. in accor- 
dance with Mommsen’s exposition a 
distinction is now made in the section on the 
procedure in the senate between the 
‘Beantwortung der Umfrage’ (sententiam 
dicere) and the ‘Abstimmung’ (censere) 
p. 126: it is noted that magistrates in office 
lost for the time their right of voting, 
p. 126: one or two sentences are added on 
the civil jurisdiction of the senate (p. 132) 
suggested by Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 
pp. 1063-4 : the statement that libertus was 
originally the freedman, libertinus his son 
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born after his emancipation, is made much 
less positively than before (p. 139): a short 
paragraph is added on the ‘ Constitutio 
Antonina’ of 212 ap. A few trifling 
alterations of a similar kind I have noticed 
in the division on the ‘ Kriegsalterthiimer,’ 
which as well as the ‘ Staatsalterthiimer ’ is 
the work of Dr. Schiller. It was noticeable 
in the first edition that little or no use had 
been made of Mommsen’s articles in Hermes 
on the ‘ Conscriptionsordnung der romischen 
Kaiserzeit,’ and the new edition is unaltered 
in this respect. Indeed the whole subject of 
the Roman military system is treated on 
a very small scale (40 pp. as against 105 pp. 
devoted to the military system of the 
Greeks) and does not, I think, compare 
altogether favourably with Mr. Purser’s 
very careful article in the new Dictionary 
of Antiquities. 

Dr. Voigt’s work on the ‘ Privatalter- 
thiimer,’ though increased by a few more 
pages, is still in all essential respects 
unaltered. But it deserves notice, and the 
editor himself calls attention to the point, 


that the very awkward and complicated 
system of double references by letters and 
figures which was adopted in the first 
edition is now replaced by a simpler one in 
which the references in each section are 
consecutively numbered. There is one 
addition in the volume before us for which 
every student who consults it will certainly 
be grateful, viz. two Indices, one to 
Dr. Schiller’s contribution and one to 
Dr. Voigt’s. Neither of these can be 
described as very complete—the latter is 
more so than the former—but hitherto the 
volumes of the Handbuch have been entirely 
without Indices of any kind, and the 
promise of an ‘alphabetische Sachregister 
iiber das ganze Werk’ is not altogether 
reassuring, since to be of much practical 
value this must assume colossal proportions. 
How is it that, in spite of the number and 
industry of German scholars, year after year 
important books come out provided either 
with poor and meagre indices or with none 
at all 4 
E. G. Harpy. 


SCHULTEN ON THE PROVINCIAL CONVENTUS. 


De Conventibus Civiwm Romanorum. Serip- 
sit ApoLFus ScHULTEN, Ph. Doc. Wied- 
mann: Berlin. 4 Mks. 


Tuat it should be possible to produce a 
monograph of 132 pages on a subject closely 
connected with the Roman municipal insti- 
tutions, which nevertheless is hardly 
touched on either in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht 
or in Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, may 
seem surprising, but is nevertheless a feat 
which has been performed by Dr. Schulten, 
while curiously enough a second book 
dealing with almost exactly the same sub- 
ject, ‘de civibus Romanis in provinciis im- 
perii consistentibus,’ has appeared nearly 
simultaneously, written by E. Kornemann 
under the auspices of Dr. Hirschfeld. The 
latter book, which came out first by a few 
months, I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing, but from Dr. Schulten’s criticisms 
it seems to deal with the same material, 
epigraphical and literary, from a somewhat 
different point of view and to result in 
somewhat diverse conclusions. The subject 
treated is one of considerable interest, 
and perhaps justifies this expenditure of 
labour, and my only complaints against Dr. 


Schulten are that his material is not 
conveyed in a form which makes it easy to 
summarize his conclusions : page frequently 
follows page entirely unbroken by interval 
or paragraph ; fresh headings of a subject 
often begin in the middle of a line ; full 
stops are never followed by capital letters ; 
references instead of appearing at the 
bottom of a page are wedged into the text 
by a system of brackets; while, to add to 
these material difficulties, the Latinity is 
far from lucid, and many sentences have to 
be read over two or three times before they 
are intelligible. 

The subject of Dr. Schulten’s treatise is 
the juristic position of those cives Romani 
who, as we have long since known both from 
authors and inscriptions, were congregated 
usually for purposes of trade and commerce 
throughout the provinces, sometimes in 
towns of non-Roman constitution, some- 
times in mere vici, sometimes in the 
canabae or trade settlements which sprang 
up round the great legionary camps. 
Inscriptions have testified to curatores 
c. R. both in connexion with the canabae 
and elsewhere: we know of c. R. qui 
negotiantur Salonae—c. R. qui Mascululae 
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habitant—c. R. provinciae Raeticae, etc., 
while the term conventus is one which 
seems peculiarly applied, not only in in- 
scriptions but in Cicero, Caesar and Sallust, 
to associations of this kind. So far only 
one kind of these more than collegiate and 
less than municipal associations have re- 
ceived full and adequate investigation, viz. 
the canabae or Lagerstiidte attached to 
the legionary camps and which gradually 
developed into regular municipia or 
coloniae. Mommsen’s article on this sub- 
ject in Hermes vol. vii. was an exhaustive 
treatment, so far as the epigraphical evi- 
dence then went, of this branch of the 
subject. The great merit of Dr. Schulten’s 
treatise is to have shown that the canabae 
were not essentially different from a num- 
ber of other associations of Roman citizens 
in the provinces : that the conventus c. R. 
were a class with a definite and recognized 
position, and the canabae only one of the 
forms, though perhaps the most important, 
which these conventus assumed. After 
showing that the conventus c. R. always 
existed ‘extra territorium municipii c. R.,’ 
in other words that they were settle- 
ments of Roman citizens among peregrini, 
he points out that such conventus are found 
(1) in towns iuris peregrini, (2) in Spanish 
or Gallic cantons, (3) in Greek city-states, 
(4) in pre-existing vici, or (5) on ground 
occupied by no pre-existing community of 
any kind ; the last two classes being distin- 
guished from the rest as ‘ vicani conventus’ 
and being, as Dr. Schulten says, revera 
municipri instar and often developing into 
municipal towns, while the others more 
resembled a ‘collegium incolarum.’ But in 
all cases the place of settlement, was legally 
domicilium and not domus. Of the con- 
ventus formed on ground not occupied by a 
pre-existing community there are four divi- 
sions: (1) in territorio legionis, e.g. the 
canabae, (2) in locato metalli territorio, 
eg. ¢. R, qui consistunt Vetussalinis, (3) in 
locato agro, (4) conventus a viritana adsig- 
natione orti. On the origin of the term 
convéntus c. R., Dr. Schulten is in disagree- 
ment with Mommsen. The latter derives 
the term from the judicial conventus into 
which the provinces, or some of them, were, 
as is well known, divided. Dr. Schulten 
disputes this, and I confess it seems to me 
with reason. He points out on the one 
hand that Pliny seems to be the first to use 
the word conventus of the division of a 
province marked out for judicial purposes, 
and he only in the case of Spain, Asia and 
lllyricum ; that from a comparison of pas- 
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sages in Cicero it seems quite clear that 
neither Syria nor Cicilia were so divided at 
that time; while on the other hand we find 
in Cicero promiscuously conventus Syracus- 
anus or c. R. qui Syracusis negotiantur ; 
that Caesar uses conventus in conuexion 
with c. R. in a similar way ; while the testi- 
mony of inscriptions tends in the same 
direction ; e.g. the judicial conventus were 
named from the chief town in the division, 
and so we should expect conventus Aventi- 
censis, and not—what we actually find— 
conventus Helveticus. Thyatira was not the 
head of a conventus till the end of the third 
century, and yet we find much earlier 6 rév 
‘Pwpaiwy xivBevros in that city. Again the 
conventus Panhormitanus in Sicily could 
not have been a judicial conventus, because 
we find that a civis Romanus belonging to 
it was actually tried at Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 
v. 140). Nor on the other hand could the 
Spanish conventus mentioned by Pliny 
have been, as Mommsen thinks, conventus 
c. R., because we find that the sacerdos 
Romae et Augusti in the conventus Bra- 
caraugustanus was a peregrinus (C./.Z. ii. 
2426). It seems then that wherever a 
number of Roman citizens found themselves 
together among foreigners, they formed a 
conventus and were said consistere or habi- 
tare at the place. It might be a merely 
temporary association like the one men- 
tioned by Caesar at Noviodunum (B.G. vii. 
55), but more often the causes which brought 
together negociatores to any particular 
place were permanent, and a conventus 
would be established such as the c. R. 
conventus Helveticus. But among the 
various kinds of conventus the canabae or 
Lagerstiidte still remain the most interest- 
ing, and the eleven pages which Dr. Schulten 
devotes to these demand careful study in 
connexion with Mommsen’s article. In 
one or two points there is a certain differ- 
ence of opinion. While Mommsen supposes 
that of the two classes which made up the 
community—the veterani and the traders— 
the former were the original members to 
whom the latter joined themselves, Dr. 
Schulten with more probability reverses 
the order, and makes the mercatores to be 
the original founders of the settlement. 
The name canabae seems to imply this, as 
well as the general designation c. R., which 
was so often applied to the Roman traders 
in the provinces. I cannot think however 
that Dr. Schulten helps his views by citing 
the case of a veteran of legio XXII. Prim. 
who was ‘ adlectus in ordinem c. R. Mogon- 
tiaci.’ He says—‘ si veterani ad conventum 
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canabensium suo iure pertinuissent adlegi 
non potuissent, ut civis Lugdunensis adlegi 
nequit in curiam Lugdunensem, sed iure 
honorum una cum civitate fruitur. <A 
citizen of Lugdunum might of course be 
adlectus into the local curia without passing 
through the preliminary honores, just as a 
Roman citizen might be adlectus into the 
senate at Rome. Again, in tracing the 
development of the canabae into a municipal 
town, Mommsen gathers from the epi- 
graphical evidence that at first the magis- 
trates were called curatores, and only at a 
later stage magistri. Dr. Schulten again 
reverses the order and asserts that the 
older conventus c. R. were always under 
magistri and that the canabae were no 
exception to this, while the curatores 
belong to the later stage: he points out 
with some force that no instance is known 
of canabae with curatores at an earlier 
stage and magistri at a later, while the 
canabae of an important camp like Mogon- 
tiacum have curatores as late as the end of 
the third century. The question as to 
whether the canabae were attached to the 
legion or the camp does not seem to me to 
be as important as Dr. Schulten apparently 
regards it. He asks whether the canabae at 


Mogontiacum accompanied the legio XVL., 
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when it was transferred to Germania 
Inferior. Probably not, because another 
legio, XXII. Prim., at once took its place ; 
but when Poetovio ceased to be a military 
camp, and the legion stationed there was 
moved forward to Carnuntum or Vindobona, 
there can be no doubt that the canabae moved 
too. But the shifting of camps and even 
the transference of legions was not, at any 
rate after the first century, very common, 
and practically the phrase ‘ canabae legionis 
V. Macedonicae’ or XIIT. Geminae corre- 
sponded closely enough to the facts. I do 
not feel sure that Dr. Schulten is right in 
drawing a distinction between the c. R. 
Mogontiaci and the vicani Mogontiacenses 
and in considering the latter to be the 
peregrini of the vicus. Surely the expres- 
sion is on the same footing as the vicani 
canabenses at Argentoratum, who were 
certainly c. R. It may be noticed in con- 
clusion that one important inscription with 
reference to the canabae at Durostorum has 
come to light since Mommsen’s article, viz. 
C.I.L. iii. 7474, while there is a very 
pertinent passage in Arrian pertpl. pont. 
Lux. cap. 9 to which Dr. Schulten calls 
attention. 
E. G. Harpy. 


Die Realien bei Horaz, von WILHELM GEMOLL. 
Heft 1: Tiere und Pflanzen, Kleidung und Woh- 
nung in den Gedichten des Horaz. 80 Seiten. 
Heft 2: Kosmologie, die Mineralien, der Krieg, 
Speisen und Getriinke, Mahlzeiten. 107 Seiten. 
Berlin 1892. 4 Mk. 20. 


Wirnovur any word of preface or introduction Dr. 
Gemoll proceeds at once to his task. It is not his 
purpose to write an entertaining book for the general 
reader, but rather to state facts, and, with as little 
discussion as may be, to show what ‘ Realien’ Horace 
mentions in his poems, what epithets he employs, 
and what information he possesses or attempts to 
convey. The entire work is to comprise four parts, 
the third of which will be concerned, mainly, with 
the philosophy of Horace. The subject of the fourth 
is, at this writing, unannounced. The author has made 
a careful study of the poet and, so far, has performed 
his task well. Of course he is not a pioneer in this 
field. Others have preceded him, from some of whom 
he quotes. The real value of what he has accom- 
plished lies in its suggestiveness. It may serve as a 
guide to younger students, and as a stimulus to 
those whose familiarity with Horace is of longer 
standing. The author’s treatment of ‘ Kosmologie’ 
may be taken as a good illustration of the plan and 
character of the entire work. After noting the poet’s 
use of the words mundus, polus, orbis, natura, caclum, 
he concludes that Horace has made little, if any, 
advance upon the Homeric theory of the universe, 
‘die Erdscheibe mit dem sie umflutenden Ocean, 


iiber welche der Himmel mit den an ihm befestigten 
Gestirnen ausgespannt ist.’ Of the poet’s failure to 
refer to Aurora he says: ‘kein Wunder, da er von 
sich bekennt S. I. 6, 122 ad quartam iacco.’ In 0. 
II. 17, he finds evidence that the belief in Chaldean 
astrology was, widespread in that day. His discussion 
of ‘die elektrischen Erscheinungen’ is especially 
interesting. He holds that alba stella (O. I. 12, 27) 
and clarum sidus (C. 1V. 8, 31) refer to St. Elmo's 
Fire and cites Seneca and Pliny in support of his 
claim. Under ‘die Mineralien,’ the use of aes in 
some passages in the sense of copper, in others as 
bronze, receives deserved attention. The cause of 
the ambiguity is given and also the right method of 
distinguishing between the two. It is not the 
author’s plan to write a commentary, but rather, as 
before suggested, to give the facts as he finds them ; 
he has, however, offered an interesting explanation 
of O. 1. 35, 2, Odiva . . . . pracsens vel imo tollere 
de gradu mortale corpus, in which he finds an allusion 
to the vestibulum of a Roman dwelling : ‘ Darnach 
scheint es mir héchst wahrscheinlich, dass I. 35, 2, 
O diva ete. keine blasse Abstraktion vorliegt—welehe 
neben dem wirksamen Parallelgliede vel superbos 
vertere funeribus triumphos hochst matt ware— 
sondern eine konkrete Darstellung der Vorgiinge bei 
den salutationes, die Horaz ja aus eigner Erfahrung 
kannte.’ 
The second part seems very free from typographical 
errors. A few have been noticed in the first, as: 
vobabant, p. 5; equus feras, p. 7; dicrum, Pp. 55 5 
putribas, p. 56 ; chlanidem, p. 57 ; quoticus, p. 685 
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iandudum, p. 75. Nitedula, p. 11 (E. I. 7, 29) 
would seem to deserve a note of explanation, 
especially as some editors retain volpecula and regard 
nitedula (proposed by Bentley) as a correction of 
Horace’s own text, rather than a restoration of it. 
F, E. Rockwoop. 
Bucknell University. 


NEOHELLENICA. 


An Introduction to Modern Greek, in the form 
of Dialogues, containing Specimens of the Language 
from the Third Century B.c. to the Present Day, 
to which is added an Appendix giving Examples 
of the Cypriot Dialect. By Professor MicHAKL 
ConstaANTINIDES. ‘Translated into English in 
collaboration with Major-Gen. H. 'T. Rocrrs, R. E. 
London and New York. Macmillan and Co, 1892, 
Pp. xiv. 470. 6s. 


Nosopy ean accuse Macmillan and Co. of turning a 
cold shoulder on Modern Greek. Geldart’s Modern 
Greck Language, which some time since received the 
sincere compliment of being appropriated on a grand 
sale by a Greek treating the same subject, bears 
their mark. Their Vincent and Dickson’s Modern 
Greck has been for a generation the vade mecum of 
English and Americans who were learning Modern 
Greek. 

The present work is a series of sixteen dialogues 
between a Greek gentleman and a Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Greek, during. a journey from London to 
Athens. The conversation, as befits educated gen- 
tlemen, ranges over a wide field—anecdotes, folk- 
songs, riddles, proverbs, linguistic discussions, 
historical events suggested by the surroundings of 
the journey. But the major subject is the literature 
of Greece treated chronologically. Mr. Androkles, the 
Greek, has an enormous note-book, from which he 
brings forth things new and old, long extracts 
from authors illustrating the gradual change in 
the language, and unfolds what might be called 
a ‘History of Greek Literature on a Railroad.’ 
A careful and nearly literal English translation 
accompanies the Greek in a parallel column, except 
in a few cases where the lines of poetry are too long 
to allow a perpendicular division of the page. This 
arrangement enables one to run through the book 
with real enjoyment, without any reference to a 
dictionary. ‘The great amount of information im- 
a would seem to have justified an alphabetical 
index. 

This book is not calculated to supplant Vincent 
and Dickson. It has no grammatical apparatus for 
beginners. Its dialogue, in spite of its wide range, 
is not so practical as one would desire. These 
travellers lose no occasion, for example, to visit a 
laundry op their long journey, or to hunt up a 
cobbler. There is a tiresome repetition of such 
phrases as, ‘Let us get out.’ ‘What hotel do you 
propose tostop at?’ ‘Let us take breakfast.’ ‘Now 
we are off.’ ‘Let us go to sleep.’ In fact there 
are countless cases where the reader is forced to 
feel that the dialogue form is a hollow sham, and 
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that the extracts might just as well have been given 
separately, as they are in Vincent and Dickson. 
After ten or twenty, or even thirty pages of nearly 
solid literature, extracts from Alexander ‘Tsoutso 
or Adamontos Koraes, one is rudely notified that 
all this is a dialogue, by such a phrase as, ‘ But 
we must 0 for ] see we are nearing Turin.’ 

Perhaps the gravest charge that will be brought 
against the book is that it is thoroughly committed 
to the maintenance of ‘ Xenophontean Modern 
Greek.’ ‘Purified from barbarisms’ is a phrase 
recurring several times in the conversation with a 
feeling of conscious pride in the style here exempli- 
fied. While some of the extracts depart widely 
from this high style, the conversation never abandons 
it. 

This is all very well for the man who will be 
entirely satisfied with the ability to make himself 
understood by a Greek whom he may meet in Athen- 
ian society. But one who would like to thoroughly 
understand the Greeks when they are talking among 
themselves will have to seek the aid of a book like 
Mitzotakis’ new Granmatik, which devotes a good 
deal of space to the ‘ Umgangesprache.’ 

Rurus Ricuarpson, 


Die altesten Ausgaben von Manilius’ Astro- 
nomica, von Dr. CRAMER, Koniglichen 
Oberlehrer, Ratibor. 1893. 


Tus Ratibor programme describes in detail the 
editions of Manilius prior to Scaliger, including 
some which from their rarity are almost unknown. 
The most remarkable of these latter is perhaps the 
Milan edition of Dulcinius, 1489. In another 
chapter Dr. Cramer, whose contributions to the 
literature of Manilius make all that he publishes on 
the subject of worth, discusses at some length the 
relations of these early editions to each other. A 
third chapter discusses the headings affixed to the 
consecutive sections of each book of the Astronomica. 


R. E. 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets; done 
into English by George CuarMan. New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. (No Date.) 


Tuts reprint of Chapman, with modernized spelling, 
forms part of a series under the title, more attractive 
perhaps in New York than in London, of ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.’ It is in three small and rather 
pretty volumes, illustrated, though without any 
indication of source, by Flaxman’s series and by 
half a dozen of the best-known vase-drawings. The 
scale of reproduction is so small that the delicacy 
of Flaxman’s work is entirely lost. It may be 
mentioned that one of the series, though it appears 
in its proper place on p. 133 of vol. 1, is omitted in 
the list of illustrations. Another, the Judgment 
of Paris, is left out altogether. The printing, from 
a cursory examination, appears to be correct on the 
whole, though a ‘there’ instead of ‘ their’ on p. 89 
of vol. 1 is unfortunate. W. L. 


‘SCOTS WHA HAE,’ 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory. 


IDEM GRAECE. 


dvopwv paxatav épvea, 
im’ yevodpevor Hove, 
otpwopva iavnv 
oupever i) péeya edxos. 
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Now ’s the day and now ’s the hour ; 

See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery. 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave 4 

Wha sae base as be a slave # 
Let him turn and flee ! 


Wha, for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw ; 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 


Lay the proud usurper low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty ’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or dee ! 
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Aoyxars Teppixwv yopyos “Apevs: 
dovAnias TUpavvos 
yayyapov pépwv: rd 8 Eppe 


OrTis yalav, OTw Taos 
detAw Kéxav’ dkAavtos avovupos, 
ornis Ciyov ex’ 
4 , 
peat, AaOov Te xdppas. 


vopyv Kpatépws ordbay, 
7’ dpa Ovaioxwv te Oaponv, 
giv enor bpapry- 


opvup Kadea Kat Tovots 
Opvupe dovAvov avotpodav, 
Fadvora yav 760 aipa, 
hv wed’ édevbepias Odvwper. 


aloxpov Bidras 
vides apetparor 
édevOepov 70d’ Guap 
> , > A 
dpvipel Odvarov mpo matpas. 


R. Y. Tyree... 


THE GALLIAMBIC METRE. 


SEVERAL new theories of the Galliambic 
metre have been recently propounded in the 
Classical Review. The advocates of them 
have forgotten the usual duty of an innov- 
ator—to clear the ground by refuting the 
previous doctrine. In this case, the previous 
doctrine was that the metre is substantially 
Tonic a minori. Mr. Thompson (April) says 
that this is ‘absurd on the face of it,’ and 
he is surprised that ‘so recent an authority 
as Dr. Gleditsch in I. Miiller’s Handbuch’ 
adheres to it ! 

As an advocate of the old view—K poviwv 
ofwv Kat BexxeréAnvos, I suppose—I wish to 
state shortly, under three heads, the argu- 
ments for Ionic structure. These heads are 
(1) the historical morphology of metres, 
(2) the real musical or rhythmical nature of 
the verse, (3) the alleged ignorance in 
Roman poets of metrical forms (v. Mr. 
Dunn’s paper, C7. p. 146). 


(a) When Anacreon wrote — 
aye Onire 
Te 
map’ oivw 
pederouev KaXdots 
bromivovtes év 


and when Aeschylus wrote— 


TE 


did they not regard .,—VU|—V—vz as 
equivalent to, and easily interchangeable 
with, __? And when Anacreon 
—or whoever it was—wrote— 


Avovicov caida Baorcapises, 


and when Callimachus or somebody else 
wrote— 


TaddAai pytpos dpeins dpopdses, 
were they writing anything but catalectic 
Ionics, a measure associated with Cybele 
and Dionysus? And when Euripides in the 
Bacchae writes— 


‘Ota, rorva 
‘Ooia & Kara yav 
trépvya popeis— 
is he not, in the last line, writing precisely 
the second half of the Galliambic line, 
(6) The Ionic foot is é£denmos, and broken 


Tonics or dvaxAdpevor presumably come to 
this in the notation of modern music— 
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ee 


| ee 
while éromivovres év vuvors is this— 


UN 


Is it maintained that this catalexis does 
not occur, It should be 
unnecessary to refer metricians to the frag- 
ments of Sotades and Varro ; and one might 
even expect a writer who rejected or ac- 
cepted the Ionic theory of Galliambics to 
have read the lines of Sappho, «7 8 aufpo- 
cias pev Kpatip éxéxparo x. 7.4. Anacreon 
simply repeats the form __ 
occasionally reverting to regular Ionics, 
— — — bromivoyres év The 
second half of Catullus’ line is, in modern 
notation which rightly or wrongly always 
assumes anacrusis, _. 
but may we not regard the whole as 


where there is very natural and effective 
caesura ? 

It is possible to explain away [Ionics 
altogether, construing them where they are 
regular thus— 


(as Christ does in his Metrik); and this is 
practically the explanation of Galliambics 
which Mr. Dunn has hit upon, though he 
puts it in a cumbrous and complicated way. 
Mr. Dunn regards the metre of the Aétis 
as logaoedic— 
and he explains that ‘the want of balance 
between the two kola (one a tripody, the 
other a tetrapody) well suits the wild and 
frenzied tone of feeling expressed by the 
poem.’ He proceeds, ‘this precise combina- 
tion is not uncommon,’ and quotes examples 
from Pindar and Euripides, where anything 
like a ‘wild and frenzied tone’ would be 
out of place. Whatever the Galliambic 
metre was, it must have had a very definite 
effect or quality of its own. It expressed 
ecstasy or phrenzy in the cult of Dionysus 
and Cybele, or revelry and enjoyment in the 
drinking-songs of Anacreon. But how came 
it to be persistently associated with such 
themes—so persistently that when a poet 


1 It is also possible to explain away Cretics, as Mr. 
Dunn does in dealing with dvatipdpuryyes Suv 
account for a tradition as old as Plato that the three 
great ef5n puOuav, dv ai Bdce:s wAEKOvTaL, are Toor, 
and if Cretics were not at 
all, but simply 3 + 3? 


speaks of Bacchus or of wine his verse as- 
sumes that form, as in Antig. 153—- 
5é vaois xopois 
ravvuxiors mavtas 6 OnBas 
Bakyxwos apxot, 


and Rhesus 363-4— 


> 
kuAikwv oivoTAavyrots 
dpiddats, 


if it was really nothing but ordinary loga- 
oedic verse such as occurs in the most placid 
and temperate of Pindar’s odes of victory ? 
(c) Where is the evidence for the dense 
ignorance of metre attributed to Roman 
poets? They made some unfortunate ex- 
periments. The iambic tetrameter non- 


catalectic is not very pleasing— 
! 


as compared with the Greek trochaic tetra- 
meter where one of the two halves is catalec- 
tic. Nor is Horace’s Ionic verse a great 
success— 


miserarum est neque amori dare ludum 
neque dulci, ete. 


Here again the more sensitive ear of the 
Greek demanded that one half should be 
catalectic, the other not—as in the Galli- 
ambic verse regarded as ‘a minori.’ 

And they made some rash, mechanical and 
too general assumptions of license to substi- 
tute — for VL. Catullus did this in his Ana- 
creontic and Euripidean metre of the Attis. 
He assumed—it would perhaps be rash to 
say, wrongly—that for .J_ J he might 
write (ogo mali), o _._. 
(tibicen), and for _ (ubi 
canit Phryx).? He also allowed himself to 
use — in the second half of 
the line (of course making it catalectic—teti- 
gere lassulae). Again, ‘curvo grave calamo’ 
These things may be 
compared with the spondee in the second 
place in hendecasyllabics. They do not 
prove in the least the statement of Mr. 
Tyrrell, which Mr. Dunn quotes with ap- 
proval, that ‘the ancients did not under- 
stand the metre.’ The Galliambic fragment 
of Varro is perhaps too uncertain in text to 
argue from; but so far as it can be made 
out at all, it seems to show that Varro 
treated the measure as Ionic (Humenides fr. 
35, ed. Riese). 


W. R. Harpie. 


2 Mr. Dunn scans ubi, and has to invent a special 
variation to account for it—to have a dactyl for a 
trochee is a more serious matter than resolution ! 
(p. 147). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SCENIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Scenische Untersuchungen, von Oberlehrer 
Dr. Hans Daun. Prog. Gym. Danzig. 
1892. 


THoucn the stage question is of over- 
shadowing interest in the field of scenic 
antiquities, yet the demolition of traditional 
views steadily goes on in still other 
directions. Now that Dirpfeld has shown 
that the dramas of the classical period 
were presented in a theatre which had 
no permanent stage buildings, it is of the 
highest importance that the extant plays 
should be searched for every ray of evidence 
which may throw light upon the scenery 
and scenic appliances employed in their 
presentation. This Dr. Dihn has done for 
tragedy. The task which he sets before 
himself is to ascertain the scenery, both as 
the poet conceived of it and as it was 
outwardly represented, of the plays whose 
action lies before a palace. He takes as 
his starting-point the position of Todt, that 
in the earliest dramas of Aeschylus a scenic 


background was employed, as opposed to 


that of Wilamowitz, that as late as 
465—60 the plays were produced in the 
circular orchestra around which the spec- 
tators sat in a circle. Upon the question 
of a raised stage he does not commit 
himself. 

The six Theban dramas are selected as 
the most suitable group, embracing as they 
do representative pieces of the three great 
tragic poets and covering the period 
between 467 and 407. The scene of the 
Antigone, Ocdipus Lex, Phoenissae, and 
Bacchae, is taken to be the Cadmea. That 
of the Heracles is doubtful. As regards the 
. Septem he agrees with Wilamowitz that the 
action is supposed to take place in the old 
agora, but the background he believes, with 
Todt, to have represented a portion of the 
city fortifications. He rejects the view 
of Todt and A. Miiller that the scene is laid 
on the acropolis, and enforces this position 
with several new and telling arguments, 
of which the most interesting, if not the 
most weighty, is his suggestion that 
Euripides, in the minute description of 
Thebes and its surroundings in the 
Teichoscopia of the Phoenissae, is covertly 
criticizing Aeschylus for representing the 
chorus as having from their position in the 


agora a clear view over the houses and walls 
of the plain beyond—which would not be 
possible even from the Cadmea. 

All references in these plays to Thebes 
and its immediate and more distant environ- 
ments are closely scrutinized and collated, 
with the following results. Not only the 
more distant objects and localities referred 
to, e.g. Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, the 
tomb of Amphion, &c., but also those near 
or even within the city, e.g. towers, walls, 
gates, altars, &e., although repeatedly men- 
tioned and often vividly brought before us, 
could have had no place in the scenery, but 
were intended partly to impart local colour, 
partly to justify the direction taken by 
actors at their entrance or departure. 
There is but one exception. In the Septem, 
a part of the fortifications is represented in 
the background ; for no palace is there, and 
the words of the chorus in v. 144 indicate 
the proximity of the walls. Compare also 
the deictic ode in vv. 530, 803. In the 
other plays we have simply a background 
painted to represent a palace ; before it or 
at one side an altar or image or tomb; 
above it the blue sky, and in the distance 
the homes of Attica. There is no indication 
whatever of the use of the periacti. In this 
the author agrees with Niejahr, who dis- 
putes their use altogether for the classical 
period. We rejoice at this conclusion almost 
as much as when Neckel discarded the other 
bungling contrivance, the eccyclema, from 
all the extant tragedies but the Heracles. 

Dr. Diihn accepts the distinction made by 
Pollux between the right and left entrances, 
viz. that the right (from the spectators) led 
from the city and harbour, the left from 
outside the city, if one came by land. 
He would extend this rule to cover even 
those plays whose scenes are not laid in the 
city, following A. Miiller, who holds that in 
this case the right leads from the region 
round about, the left from abroad. Déabn 
reaches this conclusion (1) from the fact 
that there is a constant contrast felt in the 
Theban plays between the outside and the 
inside, which would make necessary a con- 
ventional use of the two entrances, ¢.g. in 
the closing scene of the Septem; and 
(2) because such a distinction would 
naturally be hit upon by the poet very 
early in the history of the drama and would 
become fixed for later times. This dis- 
tinction would be made to correspond with 
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the actual relations between the city of 
Athens and the Dionysiac theatre. 

We are somewhat surprised at this con- 
dusion, for the line of argument which has 
led to the rejection of the periacti would 
naturally have led to the rejection of this 
rule also, which in Pollux seems to be 
inseparably connected with the use of the 

riacti. Dr. Dahn has not attempted to 
meet the strong arguments of Niejahr, nor 
does he notice the many contradictions and 
difficulties into which this rule leads us. 
In the TZrachiniae, for example, the 
messenger who has met Lichas, and who 
runs ahead to be the first to bear the news 
of Heraclss’ coming, is compelled to enter 
from one side, Lichas by the other. Niejahr 
finds the rule highly improbable for the 
tragedy and impossible for the comedy 
of the classical period, though very well 
adapted to the middle comedy as seen in 
Plautus and Terence. Perhaps the truth 
lies somewhere between. The dramas whose 
scenes are laid in the city or before a palace 
or temple might well be governed by a rule 
which was strictly appropriate to Athens 
alone. But even here it could not be 
rigidly applied. One coming from abroad 
by land might visit the city before reaching 
the palace, and would enter from the right. 
Aegeus in the Medea does not arrive and 
depart through the same entrance. He 
enters from the left and departs to the right, 
just as he would pass through Corinth on 
his way from Delphi to Troezen. As to the 
plays whose scenes are laid in the open 
country or in some desolate spot, as the 
Prometheus, we cannot believe that any 
conventional rule would be allowed to 
interfere with the free movements of the 
actors as suggested by the economy of the 
piece. 

Though we cannot agree with Dr. Dihn 
in all of his conclusions, it must be admitted 
that his arguments are strong and well 
stated. He is a firm disciple of the new 
school which makes the dramas themselves 
the criterion by which we must judge the 
statements of grammarians and scholiasts 
—the school which takes as its motto the 
words of Wilamowitz: ‘Von dem, was in 
den Stiicken selbst steht, lisst sich nichts 
abdingen.’ We shall await with interest 
the further contributions which this scholar 
promises us. 


Epwarp Capps. 
University of Chicago. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 

Ratisbon.—A fine pair of Roman greaves have been 
found, in bronze embossed work plated with silver ; 
on one side is an inscription relating to the British 
auxiliary troops stationed there: L * VET * COH* 
BR. <A fragment of a Roman bronze helmet, silver- 
plated, inscribed AVITIANIDE, was also found.! 

ITALY. 

Rome.—In the course of excavations in the 
Stadium on the Palatine two marble heads have 
come to light, one belonging to a small statue of 
Flora, the other of a man wearing a helmet. Also a 
well-preserved marble torso of a Faun, and an almost 
perfect head of Antoninus Pius, of good workman- 
ship. The fine head of Parian marble recently 
discovered in the Stadium is thought to be that of a 
Muse or poetess, ! 

Vetulonia. —Some -fine -examples of Etruscan 
jewellery of the sixth century B.c. have been found, 
including two gold bracelets of exquisite workman- 
ship and four gold brooches ; also numerous stone 
figures of nude women with gold fillets round the 
arms, wrists, neck, and waist.* 


GREECE. 

Delphi.—The excavations of the French School 
have resulted in the finding of the Treasury of the 
Athenians, together with fragments of sculptured me- 
topes representing bulls fighting. Detailed accounts 
of these discoveries have not as yet been published. 

Neyropont.—The dredger has brought to light 
several marble sepulchral stelae with inscriptions, 
also a statuette of a child fondling a lap-dog held 
with the left arm to the bosom.* 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1892-8. Vol. xiii. pt. 1. 

1. Three Attic lekythoi from Eretria: E. Sellers. 
(Three plates. ) : 

The subjects represented are Odysseus and the 
Sirens, Odysseus and Kirke, and Herakles and 
Atlas ; in each case with remarkable variations from 
the ordinary types; the vases have black figures on 
white ground. 

2. Poseidon’s trident: H. B. Walters. 

Showing that as the conception of Poseidon was a 
development from Zeus, that of his attribute in art, 
the trident, was a development of the lotos-sceptre, 
the form being suggested by his other attribute, the 
tunny-fish. 

3. Palladia from Mycenae: Ernest Gardner, 

Objects of shield-form, hitherto unexplained, 
shown to be a conventional and abridged represen- 
tation of an armed divinity ; the name Palladion 
given to them for convenience. 

4. Iron in Homer: F. B. Jevons. 

Showing that the Homeric poems must be placed 
at the beginning of the Iron Age ; if Homer lived in 
the Mycenaean period, iron must have been known 
then ; if it was not, even the oldest lays must be 
later than the Mycenaean period. 

5. Onthe ancient Hecatompedon which occupied the 
site of the Parthenon: F. C. Penrose (second article). 

A reply to Dr. Dérpfeld’s criticisms in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 

6. The procedure of the Gortynian Inscription : 
J. W. Headlam. 

7. Cacus on a black-figured vase : Percy Gardner. 

Showing that the myth is another version of that 
of Geryon. 

8. Odysseus and Kirke on a Boeotian vase: H. B. 
Walters. (Plate.) 


1 Athenwewm, 15 April. 2 Ibid. 13 May. 
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Publishing an interesting caricature of the myth 
connected with the worship of the Kabeiroi. 

9. Recent additions to the Parthenon Sculptures : 
A. H. Smith. (Plate.) 

Figure of boy in West Pediment ; head of Lapith 
in metopes ; head of Iris and other fragmentsof frieze. 

10. The leper terra-cotta of Athens: F. E, 
Hoggan. 

11. Harpies in Greek art : Cecil Smith. 

Not identical in form with Sirens; winged, but 
with human bodies; illustrations given from 
Cyrenaic, Daphnae, and Caere vases. 

12. Deme legends on Attic vases : Cecil Smith. 

Publishing black-figured vase representing myth 
of origin of Kynosarges ; also showing that Attic 
tribes are represented on the Meidias vase. 

13. Two Greek ostraka from Egypt : C. H. Keene. 

14. The bronze fragments of the Acropolis: A. G. 
Bather. (Two plates. ) 

Classified and explained, with facsimiles of 
nscriptions, 

15. Aurae: J. Six. 

Female figures round so-called Nereid monument 
probably Aurae ; so also the figures on the astragalos 
from Aegina in the Brit. Mus. 

16. Tithonus on a red-figured vase ; Percy Gardner. 

Publishing a Nolan amphora at Oxford, with Eos 
and Tithonos. 

17. Archaeology in Greece, 1892 : Ernest Gardner. 

H. B. WALrTeERs. 


Rémische Mittheilungen. Parts iii. and iv. 1892. 
Rome. 

1. Bienkowski; publishes a bronze portrait head 
of P. Cornelius Pusio, identified by an inscription 
found with it, who commanded the XVIth Legion in 
Germany, and whose date falls between 25 and 60 
A.D. ; it may probably be assigned to the time of 
Tiberius: plate. 2. Graeven; describes three 
consular diptycha which have been converted in 
mediaeval times into religious subjects: cut. 38. 
Gercke ; Welcker AlteDenkm. iii. 459 identified on 
a vase of lower Italy the story of the death of Ulysses 
described by Sextus Emp. ; by a comparison with a 
Naples vase this identification is shown to be in- 
correct. 4. Bencker; publishes a cista in Rome 
with a representation of Perseus and the Gorgons 
and dancing satyrs and maenads: two cuts. 5. 
Mau ; discusses portrait heads of Livia and Agrippina 
Minor: eight cuts. 6. Petersen; describes and 
discusses in detail the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. 
7. Hiilsen ; third Jahresbericht upon new discoveries 
and researches in the topography of the city of 
Rome: several plans. 8. Petersen; review of 
recent discoveries. 


Part i. 1892. Athens. 

1. Tsountas ; report on the excavations conducted 
by him on the site of the temple of Apollo at 
Amyklae : the site was identified beyond a doubt by 
the discovery of several fragments of tiles stamped 
with the name of Apollo év ’AuvedAator: in some 
foundations of semicircular form he recognizes the 
remains of the celebrated throne; publishes three 
inscribed bases found there, and six other inscriptions 
from Sparta: four plates. 2. Skias ; discusses the 
question of augury by flight of birds, in connection 
with the well-known inscription from Ephesus in 
the British Museum. 3. Leonardos ; continues his 
publication of inscriptions from the Amphiareion, 
nos. 61-90. 4. Skias ; discusses the topography of 
Gytheium, (i) the position of the stone described by 
Pausanias as Zeds Kammdéras: (ii) 7d vatoraOuor : 
with plan. 5. Tsountas; publishes an inscribed 
base found at Mykenae between the Lion Gate and 


the ‘tomb of Klytaimnestra’: it is part of an in. 
scription referring to the cult of Perseus at the 
hero6n which Pausanias describes on the road leading 
to Argos, 


The same. Parts ii.-iv. 1892. 


1. Staes ; publishes a long inscription from Epi- 
dauros, recording the monthly and annual outlay 
expended on a building which is the ‘tholos’ built 
by the architect Polykleitos and excavated by 
Kavvadias : it is here called ‘thymele.’ 2. Philios; 
inscriptions from Eleusis, continued: hono 
decree in favour of Xenokles, epimeletes of the 
mysteries, a personage already known from two 
votive inscriptions. 3. Skias ; discusses the origin 
of the various forms of the Greek letter beta. 4, 
Kern ; publishes (pl. 5) a coloured relief from Eleusis 
with a dedication to Demeter ; evidently as a healing 
goddess ; above is a radiate head, intended for 
Demeter-Selene. 5. Wilhelm ; publishes seventy-six 
inscriptions from Euboea. 6. Staes; publishes a 
marble statue of Athena from the temenos of Askle- 
pios at Epidauros, found with three others of the 
same size, representing Asklepios, Hygieia, and 
Aphrodite : beside her is the olive tree, around which 
the snake twines: plate. 7. Skias; publishes 
eleven inscriptions from Gytheium. 8. Staes ; pub- 
lishes (pl. 7) the upper half of a statuette in terra- 
cotta from Epidauros, resembling the Hermes of 
Olympia. 9. Wolters; Boeotian antiquities; 
publishes (pll. 8-9) an archaic pithos with subjects 
in relief; probably of Boeotian fabric ; (pl. 10) a 
large amphora with geometric designs, found near 
Thebes with numerous bronze objects (pll. 10-12): 
the latter has a very interesting representation of 
Artemis. 10, Polites ; the head on one of the pteryges 
of the thorax of the statue identified as ‘ Odyssey’ is 
not a wind, but Charybdis blowing out waves: cut. 
11. Robert; publishes (pl. 13) a r.f. so-called 
‘imbrex,’ which gives a scene showing the true 
usage of these objects, which are not roof-tiles, but 
are implements used in the working of wool, of which 
the ancient name is éxiynrpoy or dvos. Various notes. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Part iv. 1892. Athens, 


1. Pernice ; examines the new series of Dipylon 
fragments recently found in the Piraeus street, in 
reference to questions of ancient shipping : explains 
some of the difficulties by errors of perspective : in 
one class there was certainly a continuous upper 
deck, not, as Assmann thought, two narrow ‘ bridges.’ 
Contests Kroker’s views as to date ; ‘since triremes 
in Korinth were invented about B.c. 704, these vases, 
representing an earlier stage, must be before that 
date; as also follows from Thucydides’ statement 
about the Aeginetans and the Sicilian Tyrants. But 
what happened in Korinth about 704 B.c. need not 
have happened at the same time at Athens’: several 
cuts, 2. Hiller von Gaertringen ; discusses the 
position of several ancient sites in Rhodes, and their 
identity with modern names of those sites. 3. 
Liper; a long disquisition (pp. 318—433) on the 
Trittyes and Demes of Attica: with index. 4. 
Wolters ; publishes a set of lekythi found together 
in a tomb, one of which shows a Persian riding on 2 
Baktrian camel ; compares it with the well-known 
Hamilton vase (now in the B. M.) which certainly 
represents, not Midas nor Dionysos, but an Oriental 
monarch: plate. 5. Dérpfeld; a report on the 
results obtained by his excavations at the Enneakru- 
nos: in a subsequent number he will discuss the 
bearings of the literary authorities upon this identi- 
fication 6. Mayer; notes on ante p. 267 and 1891, 

. 246. 7. Dorpfeld; discoveries in Athens and 
leusis, Cc. 8. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


W. VON CHRIST’S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 


Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der klassi- 
schen Altertums-Wissenschaft. WILHELM 
yon Cuuist zum 60sten Geburtstag dargebracht 
von seinen Schiilern. Munich, 1891. 8vo. 425 


pages. 


Tus volume is another addition to a class of pub- 
lications which have grown more and more popular 
in Germany of late. Mommsen, Curtius, Fleck- 
eisen, Ribbeck, Robert of Halle, and others have 
been celebrated in collections of essays writen by 
friends and pupils. In the present volume, thirty- 
six pupils of Christ have brought together treatises 
of more or less importance on philological subjects, 
and dedicated them, introduced by a spirited poem 
in Latin Elegiacs by G. Menrad, to the ‘ magistellus 
studiorum Burghusiensis,’ on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 

It is impossible to summarize here all the articles 
in this extensive collection. Only the more im- 
portant essays are noted in detail, but all are 
mentioned. 

K. Meiser revives the discussion as to the genuine- 
ness of Plato’s Crito. It is thought impossible that 
Plato could have represented Crito as urging Socrates 
to flight, when in the Phaedo it is stated that he was 
under bonds for Socrates’s safe-keeping in prison. 
Nor could Socrates have failed to remind Crito of 
his obligation to the state as bondsman, when he 
resists Crito’s entreaties to make his escape. Yet no 
mention of that obligation is made in the Crito. 
The latter dialogue, therefore, was composed by 
some one who was ignorant of the statement in the 
Phaedo. Other arguments, based on the character 
of Socrates as exhibited in other works of Plato, are 
adduced in support of the writer’s thesis. The slavish 
obedience to the laws which Socrates manifests in 
the Crito is thought to be inconsistent with the 
independent tone of the Apology.—M. Seibel pre- 
sents a description and collation of the Codex Vat. 
Lat. 3227, which contains the S ium Seipionis 
The contents of this manuscript—a parchment dating 
from the end of the ninth century—had not hereto- 
fore been accurately described by editors. It con- 
tains, beside the Somniwm Scipionis, the Philippies 
of Cicero, a fragment from the Carmina duodecim 
sapientum, and the Legiones.—K. Welzhofer contri- 
butes an article on Beda’s citations from Pliny’s 
Natural History. Examples are quoted to show that 
the Venerable Bede possessed a good manuscript of 
the Historia Naturalis. The relationship between 
this MS, and that of the ‘ Excerptor’ of the 2nd 
and 18th books of Pliny is discussed at length, and 
reasons are given for believing that the MS. from 
which the excerpts were taken—commonly denoted 
J—and the MS. of Bede were identical.—O. Hey 
gives in detail a description of the coins of 
the Roman Empire in its later days, to illustrate 
the deterioration in coinage which set in during the 
time of Septimius Severus.—Studies on the Ancient 
Geography of Cyprus is a systematic attempt by E. 
Oberhummer to establish from notices in the litera- 
ture the location of various cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains in that island. 

Interesting in connection with the discussions 
respecting the authenticity of the fragments attri- 
buted to Aristotle is the article on the treatise called 
the Peplos, by F. Preger. The question raised in 

NO. LXI. VOL. VII. 


Byzantine times as to the identity of the Peplograph 
Aristotle with the philosopher is treated at length. 
The Peplos is a miscellaneous compilation, contain- 
ing in parts the work of a serious and able investi- 
gator. That portion of the work which relates to 
the genealogy aud the worship of the Heroes is not 
unworthy of the author of the Constitution of the 
Athenians.—Some remarks on certain passages in 
Aristotle’s Historia Animalium are contributed by 
L. Dittmeyer.—H. Koebert attempts to arrive at a 
just estimate of Pliny’s worth as a critic of art, 
amid all the various and discordant opinions which 
scholars hold on the subject. Pliny himself never 
makes direct claim to authority on art matters. 
Regarding the origin of the Niobe group ascribed by 
some to Praxiteles, by others to Scopas, he ventures 
no opinion of his own. In many other similar cases 
he is silent. Whenever Greek art is concerned, he 
repeats the judgments of his authorities. We seek 
in vain for like estimates of Italian artists, for there 
his sources give him no help. His appraisal of art, 
both Greek and Roman, is superficial, ie epithets are 
those of one not a connoisseur; of technique, 
drawing, colour, composition, he is wholly ignorant. 
—B. Gerathewohl in an extensive paper gives in- 
stances of alliteration in the Aeneid of Vergil. 
Alliteration is defined as rhyme at the beginning 
instead of at the end of words, and, like ordinary 
rhyme, it must occur in syllables accented alike in 
order to be felt. A large number of verses are cited 
in which alliteration occurs in the ictus-syllables, 
and the presumption is strong that this method of 
rhyming is as intentional in the Aeneid as in the 
Nibelungenticd.—The influence of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus on the language of Plutarch, by L. 
Gotzeler, deals with the question of Plutarch’s in- 
debtedness to Dionysius not only for historical facts, 
but also for phraseology and turns of expression. 
Just as Dionysius used Herodotus Thucydides, and 
Xenophon as models for expresssion, so Plutarch in 
many instances has striven to reproduce the language 
and style of Dionysius. This similarity of style is 
shown (1) in words which do not occur, so far as we 
know, before Dionysius, at least in the sense in which 
he uses them ; (2) in various constructions and curi- 
ous turns of expression. This similarity arose in part 
from Plutarch’s desire to imitate the novelty of diction 
which he admired in Dionysius, in part too from 
the unconscious appropriation of words and phrases 
which long familiarity with Dionysius produced. 
Following this article is a short excursus on the 
relations of Plutarch to Polybius. —Somewhat 
similar to the preceding essay is that by J. 
Melber, on Dio Cassius and his account of the 
last battle with Sextus Pompeius in 36 B.c. Holm, 
in his Greek History, bas pointed out the untrust- 
worthiness of Diodorus in his descriptions of battles, 
due to the fact that these descriptions are all cast in 
the same mould. The situation and circumstances 
may differ, but the details are worked out with un- 
varying similarity. In like manner Dio’s account of 
Agrippa’s sea-fight off Mylae is confused and con- 
tradictory, because he has attempted to borrow 
language and phraseology from Thucydides in 
describing the details of the engagement. In many 
cases Dio has failed to apprehend the meaning of 
Thucydides, and has transferred expressions from 
him to his own narrative which are quite inappro- 
priate. His account, therefore, is endo a rhetorical 
display of his knowledge, or lack of knowledge, of 
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the older language, and this leads to numerous con- 
tradictions both with himself and with Appian, who 
described the same event. 

A. Fehlner, in his paper on the origin of the 
Roman dictatorship, seeks to re-establish the au- 
thority of Dionysius on this much disputed question. 
Schwegler, following Ihne, had advanced tke theory 
that the dictatorship had followed immediately the 
expulsion of Tarquin and was simply a modified form 
of the monarchy, limited only as to time. In the 
later years of the Republic, the office was revived in 
moments of pressing need. Mommsen, contrary to 
all the authorities, had suggested that the office had 
been provided for at the establishment of the 
Republic, and came regularly into active service 
whenever occasion required. This view is improba- 
ble, as E. Herzog had pointed out, because the 
patricians, at a time when public feeling against 
monarchy was bitter, would not have prejudiced their 
interests by keeeping up this semblance of monarchi- 
cal power, even in a modified form. From a close 
comparison of the statements of Zonarus, Livy, and 
Dionysius, it appears that the insubordination of 
the plebs threatened the dissolution of the state in 
the face of a war with the Latins and with the 
Sabines. In spite of various concessions which the 
senate made to relieve the poor, conspiracy was rife 
among the plebeians. The dictatorship was* an 
office created by the senate to repress these rebelli- 
ous tendencies, and to take from the people the 
right of self-protection which the Lex Valeria de 
provocatione had granted to them. The senate 
contrived to deceive the people as to the real signi- 
ficance of the innovation, and we are told that the 
people, when it was too late, were frightened by the 
absolute power vested in the new office, and rendered 
it willing obedience. The senate, though we are 
not informed of the details, were able in all proba- 
bility to impress the people with a sense of the 
importance of establishing some supreme powcr at a 
time when foreign wars were threatening a factious 
state. Hence some accounts of the origin of the 
office declare that it was to combat foreign foes only. 
The real motive of the senate appears in their 
desire to repress the people, in spite of the fact that 
the earliest dictators and magistri equorum were 
persons friendly to the plebs. In support of this 
view the fact is adduced that all the dictators imme- 
diately following the first were appointed for nearly 
the same reasons and under the same circumstances. 
The dictatorship was a contrivance to force the 
plebs to an obedience which the consuls, hindered 
by the tribunes, could not control. 

The relationship of the Codex Bavaricus of 
Demosthenes to Marcianus F is discussed by F. 
Burger, A large number of readings cited from 
both go to show that B is not a worthless copy of F, 
but that it may claim independent authority. 
Codd. =, F, and B all go back to a single source. B 
was not transcribed directly from /, but from a copy 
which, though itself a transcription of F, contained 
also variants, in the margin and between the lines, 
of the other family of MSS. to which & belongs. 

Other noteworthy contributions to this collection 
are Remarks on the Triai of Ctesiphon, by H. Reich, 
an exhaustive analysis of the use of @xw with a 
participle by P. Thielmann, and the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the ‘Empty’ by M. Offner. Zeller’s 
view, which has obtained wide acceptance, that rd 
xevév and 7d &metpoy were identical in the Pythago- 
rean teaching, is combated, and the ancient sources 
are ranged in compact form and their statements 
reviewed. There are also articles or notes by E. 
Hailer on the authorship of the so-called Elegiacs 


of Lygdamus: (in Tibullus iii.) ; by H. Lieberich 
on the manuscript tradition of the Bachmann Lexi. 
con; by A. Steinberger on the authorship of the 
Hercules Oetacus ascribed to Seneca ; by L. Traube on 
Cinna’s Arateis ; by E. Reichenhart on tamquam and 
= in Lucretius ; textual notes on Quintilian by M, 

iderlin and K. Rueck ; miscellaneous conjectures 
by C. Hoger (on Hor. Zp. i. 15, 10 ff.); G. Landgraf 
(on Verg. den. vi. 460 ff., Liv. 22, 12. 6, id, 29, 
60, 21, Varro, Z.LZ. v. 149); C. Bauer (on Proco- 
pius) : by J. Baumann (on Plat. Pol. 284 D and 
289 E); by F. Walter (on Tacitus Agr. 33, 14, 
Ann. 12. 63, 1, Hist. 4. 73, ibid. 1. 67,1). A, 
Bischoff writes on the distribution among the actors 
of the parts in the Bacchae of Euripides ; G. Laub- 
mann prints a Greek translation of Cicero’s Fourth 
Philippic by Helias Gruenperg (made in 1554); H. 
Simonsfeld edits and discusses an unpublished 
account of the capture of Byzantium in 1204 (Cod, 
lat. 23499, Munich Library); and K. Krumbacher 
gives us the editio princeps, with critical commen- 
tary and explanation, of a Colloquium Pseudodosi- 
theanum in the Munich Library. This valuable 
volume closes with indexes of subjects and of 
passages discussed. 

C. B. Guuick. 
Harvard University. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 

zu Berlin. July—October, 1891. 
CaksAR BY R. SCHNEIDER. 

I. Editions. C. Julii Cacseris commentarii cum 
supplementis A, Hirtii et aliorum by Em, Hoffmann. 
Vindobonae 1890. The recent literature on Caesar 
has not been utilized, especially the Caesar-lexica, 
C. Julii Caesaris commentarii de bello Gallico, by F. 
Kraner, 15th edition by W. Dittenberger with a 
map of Gaul by H. Kiepert. Berlin 1890, All the 
new contributions to our knowledge have here been 
worked up. C. Julii Caesaris commentarii de bello 
civili, by F. Kraner, 10th edition by F. Hofmann, 
with four maps. Berlin 1890. The use of Meusel’s 
lexicon for the text and of Stoffel for the subject- 
matter has made this edition take the first place among 
those of the B.C. C. Julii Caesaris belli Gallic 
libri vii. und A. Hirtii liber viii., by A. Doberenz, 
9th edition by G. B. Dinter. Leipzig 1890. Part I. 
(Books i.—iii.), Part II. (Books iv.—vi.). C. Giulio 
Cesare commentarii de bello Gallico, illustrati da 
Felice Ramorino, 2nd edition. Torino 1890. The 
editor has collated cod. Riccardianus 541 entirely 
and the Ursinianus partially. C. Asini Polionis de 
bello Africo commentarius, by Ed. Wolfflin and Ad. 
Miodénski. Lipsiae 1889. It is shown that the title 
bell. Africum not bell. Africanum is correct, but the 
reviewer controverts the reasons given for supposing 
Asinius Pollio to be the author. Der Bericht 
C. Asinius Pollio iiber die spanischen Unruhen des 
Jahres 48 v. Chr. (Bell. Alexand. 48—64) by G. 
Landgraf. Erlangen and Leipzig 1889. H. Schiller, 
Vom Ursprung des Bellum Alexandrinum. Bl. f.d. 
bayer. G.S.W. 26. Maintains that Hirtius is the 
author of the Bell. Alex. 

II. Lexika. R. Menge et S. Preuss, Lexicon 
Caesarianum. Leipzig 1890. H. Meusel, Lexicon 
Caesarianum. Fasc. xiv. xv. (paene—que). Berlin 
1890. Fasc. xvi. (que—recipio), 1891. 

III. Criticism and language. G. Landgraf, Zum 
Bellum Alexandrinum Comment. Woelfflinianae, 
1891. A collation of the Florentinus Rev. vi. 
326]. M. Sonntag, Bemerkungen zu Caesar de bello 
Gallico iv. 17. Progr. Frankfurt a. O. 1890. R. 
Menge, Die Bezeichnung des reciproken Verhdltnisses 
bei Caesar. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. Shows the 
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various ways in which the want of a reciprocal 
pronoun is supplied in Caesar. 

IV. Origin of the Commentaries. A. Kohler, 
Zur Frage der Entstehungsweise der Kommentarien 
Caesars tiber den Gallischen Krieg.  Blitter f. d. 
bayer. G.S.W. 27. Concludes that the commentaries 
were originally composed in two parts (1) i.—iv. and 
(2) v.—vii. W. v. Hartel, Die Caesarausgabe des 
Hirtius. Comment. Woelfflinianae. By the ‘ un- 
finished’ book of Caesar mentioned in B.@ viii. 
raef. 2, H. understands not £B.C. iii. but only the 

t part of B.C. iii., which treats of the beginning 
of the Alexandrian war [Cl. Rev. vi. 326]. H. Schiller, 
Zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern, Comment. 
Woelfflinianae [C2. Kev. vi. 326]. Ph. Fabia, De 
orationibus, quae sunt in commentariis de bello Gallico. 
Paris 1889. Divided into three parts (1) Quatenus 
verae sint orationes (2) Quo consilio Caesar orationes 
adhibuerit (3) Qua arte conscriptae sint orationes. 

V. Subject-matter. F. Frohlich, Das Kriegswesen 
Caesars. Ziirich 1889—91, The sources here are 
thoroughly examined and utilized. R. Oecehler, 
Bilderatlas zu Caesars Biichern de bello Gallico with 
above 100 illustrations and 7 maps. Leipzig 1890. 
Superior to all other illustrations in extent, trust- 
worthiness and excellence of execution. Salomon 
Reinach, Revue celtique xi. Explains &.G. vi. 17, 1. 

VI. History. W. [hne, Rémische Geschichte, vol. 
vii. The civil war to the triumvirate. Leipzig 
1890. Describes the change from a republic to a 
monarchy. I. is not justified in saying that none of 
the murderers of Caesar were actuated by private 
motives. C. Leitz, L’oewvre politigne de César jugée 
par les historiens de Rome au XI1X"™* siécle. Geneve 
et Bile 1889. Directed against the book of 
Napoleon III. 


Homer. Higher criticism, by C. Rothe. 


P. Cauer, Mannigfaltigheit und Einheit in den 
Homerischen Studien, Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 67. 
Contains hints well worthy of consideration. Diffi- 
culties arise in distributing the various constituent 
parts. C. Rothe, Die Bedunlung der Wiederholun- 
gen fiir die Homerische Frage. Berlin 1890. In 
spite of contradictions, the singleness of plan and of 
tone require us to conceive of only one poet as 
Homer. E. Pfudel, Die Wiederholungen bei Homer, 
I. Beabsichtigte Wiederholungen. Progr. Liegnitz 
1891. An attempt to lay down, in the case of 
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repetitions, which is the older passage, but this 
cannot always be done. W. Peters, Zur Geschichte 
der Wolfschen Prolegomena zu Homer. Progr. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1890. Interesting and valuable, as 
containing some unpublished letters from F. A. 
Wolf and K. A. Bottiger. E. Weissenborn, Die 
Homerische Frage an der Schule, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1890, and Achilleis wnd Ilias, Progr. Miihlhausen 
1890. Thinks that a kernel, an Achilleis of about 
8000 lines, out of books 1, 11, 16, 18, 19-22, should 
be offered at schools with which to begin Homer. 
Kocks, Ueber die Einheit des Ilias. Gymnasium 
1890. A warm maintainer of the unity of the Jliad, 
of which he sees a proof in the hitherto slighted 
account of the building of the wall. K. Brandt, 
Zur Geschichte und Komposition der Ilias viii., N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. A polemic against Rothe. L. 
Schiidel Das epische Thema der Odyssee wnd dic 
Tiresiasweissagung. Progr. Offenbach 1890. 
Makes the wrath of Poseidon the ground idea of the 
whole Odyssey. H. Diintzer, Zum ersten Buche der 
Odyssce, I. Philol. 1890. Maintains against von 
Wilamowitz that the first book is not an introduction 
to the whole Odyssey, but only to the journey of 
Telemachus. A, Scotland, Das Zusammentriffen der 
Penelope mit Odysseus vor dem Freiermorde und die 
Fusswaschung, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. The disloca- 
tion and alteration of verses in order to recommend 
arbitrary hypothesis can only be blamed. Cl. 
Hiittig, Zur Frage nach der Naivitét Homers. Progr. 
Ziillichau 1891. A useful contribution to the view 
of Hinrichs, which the reviewer shares, thatin the form 
in which the Homerie poems have come down to us 
they have long ceased to be nature-poems and are 
art-poems in the fullest sense of the word. R. 
Menge, Homer wnd das Ithaka der Wirklichkeitt, 
Zeitschr. f. d. G.S.W. 1891. An attempt to showas 
against Hercher that Homer’s description of Ithaca 
suits the island of that name. H. Diintzer, Diew- 
chidas und Dikaiarchos, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. 
Against v. Wilamowitz’s conjecture of Dieuchidas of 
Megara as being an earlier authority than Dicaearchus 
for the alleged Pisistratus-recension. L. Adam, 
Die Aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach threr 
Entwichelung bei Griechen und Rimern. Wiesbaden 
1889. Raises, without deciding, the question 
whether Ar. knew another arrangement of the Iliad 
than ours. But if he did, how was it unknown to 
Aristarchus ? 
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